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The Week. 


HE fidgetty condition in which political matters now are could 
not be better illustrated than by the importance which, since the 
veto and the memorandum, has been accorded to the notion of a 
third term for General Grant. The natural history of this idea is 
not accurately known to us, but we believe it originated in the mind 
of some of the more enthusiastic and unpolitical of the kind of per- 
sons with whom the President has been to some extent surrounded ; 
and there has been no lack of servile people to give it a lodg- 
ing. Then it was taken up by the leading minds of the New 
York Herald, and for some time agitated that journal, causing 
amusement mostly, but causing also some rebukes of much 
gravity. Then one of the Western journals, with a great talent for 
going off its feet and speaking with tongues, began warning the 
country that the conspiracy was formed, and that Cesarism was in 
the air—“ hard to locate,” but favored by Toombs of Georgia, for 
one. But not long ago a New York journal of position took ocea- 
sion to call the attention of certain Republicans to the fact that, no 
matter what they might say about the necessity of their leadership 
to the party, President Grant was stronger before the people than 
any one of them; that while it was hardly likely that the President 
was pulling wires for a third nomination, it was still to be re- 
membered by presuming candidates that military glory wears longer 
than any other, and so forth. This seemed not a very serious view of 
the new portent, but it was not an ecstacy. Later comes an article 
in the Washington Republican, a paper which has the credit of re- 
flecting White-House opinion, and the Republican thinks a third term 
a most noble thing. This belief is thought by some to be congenital 
with the Republican in cases where two terms have been secured and 
all of one of them is not gone; but there are now numbers of voices 
employed in discussing it--each with such judiciousness as may please 
Providence in their respective cases. Of some of these better 
things might have been hoped. As we say, the suddenly increased 
importance as a topic of comment and speculation which this 
scheme (to call it so) has assumed, is one more indication of how all 
at sea a vast number at least of the politicians and managers are. 
As for the general public, we imagine the third-term question will 
receive a ready solution when it becomes necessary to consider it 
and decide it. 








The week in the Senate has been taken up with debate on the 
last of the currency bills. So far as the completion and enactment 
of the bill were concerned, this debate was all futile ; for one thing, 
nothing of it was new ; for another, on Saturday the so-called com- 
promise measure went to the bottom in the House, the conference 
committee’s report being rejected by the rather surprising vote of 
146 to 108, and the majority was made up of Eastern men, Western 
men, resumptionists, and inflationist8. The reason assigned for this 
odd end of a long jumble is that the bill was sure of a veto, and this 
becoming known, the House killed it out of hand to have done with 
it.. There are not wanting other assigned reasons, of which some 
involve the occult motives of two or three prospective candidates 
fur Presidential nominations, but into these we need not go. We 
are still two years from the nominating season of 1876, and before 
that time comes the free-money delusion may have gone the way of 
some others. On Saturday, in the Senate, Mr. Morton reported on 
the case of Senator Mitchell, against whom some of his enemies, 
and some we believe of his former political supporters, brought 
charges affecting gravely his character. The Committee on Privileges 
and Elections are said to have thought that there was no eall for 
them in this instance to go behind the certificate of election. 


SSS <== 


The House has been actively busy all the week, the end of the 
various appropriations bills having to be reached, but some of its 
work bas been of public interest. It is said, we do not know how 
truly, that the lobby bas not for years faved so badly in Washington 
as this year. But that it is not dead it showed by a bold push, 
which has attracted public attention because it has been openly 
spoken of in the House. This was an attempt to get into the 
Sundry Civil Appropriations Bill (or rather to keep in it) a provi- 
sion awarding, as principal and interest, the sum of $2,300,000 for 
payment to the Choctaw Indians for lands taken from them by 
Government as long ago as 1859. It was denounced on the floor of 
the House as villainous, one member asserting that, of the whole 
amount should the bill be got through, not one hundred thousand 
edollars would ever be seen by the Indians. At first there was an 
endeavor to send the scheme along to the Interior Department— 
where, no doubt, this disposition of it would have seemed very 
proper; but on second thought it was sent to the Treasury Depart- 
ment, where it is to be examined by the Seeretary, who is to report 
on its merits at some future time. 





On Wednesday, the 10th, Butler brought up the House 


substitute for the Senate Geneva Award Bill, and after a 
bitter debate of some scurrility it was passed, but the 


Senate Committee reported adversely, and doubtless this con- 
test is to be renewed. Under the same leadership, the House, after 
long debate and amid the derision of its members, not only deprived 
the Civil-Service Commissioners of the money necessary to keep the 
board in existence, but added to the Civil-Service Appropriation 
Bill an amendment of Butler’s which, according to his account of 
it, is for the purpose of ensuring that honorably discharged soldiers 
and their dependent relatives shall have the first chanee at the 
offices when any are to be given away; that no money shall be ex- 
pended in carrying about the country at the publie charge examin- 
ing boards; and that clerks in departments shali no longer have the 
unconstitutional privilege of sitting in judgment over the relative 
capacity of their fellow-clerks. Mr. Kellogg’s amendment (retaining 
the appropriation for the board) was defeated by a vote of 108 nays 
to 44 yeas—a little more than half the House. Butler’s amendment 
was afterwards carried without a division, so that the record on this 
point is made up for the party, but not for all of its representatives. 
There is no denying the impudenee of this act; but there is no 
denying that civil-service reform has been a queer reform, and of 
this fact the Butlerites can make much. 





A bill for determining the jurisdiction of the United States Cir- 
cuit Court has been passed by the Senate, one section of which 
provides that in any civil suit not affecting the title to real estate, 
process may be served in any district in which the defendant has an 
agent or agents in respect of the matter out of which the suit arises. 
This, as has been pointed out, would enable anybody to sue a news- 
paper for libel in any district in which it had a correspondent, or a 





mercebant for any matter in any district in which he had an agent. 
Its main object—its principal supporters being Messrs. Conkling 
| and Carpenter—is said to be to make the press in other parts of the 
country answerable in the District of Columbia for their attacks on 
statesmen in Congress, it being likely that these gentlemen would 
have “‘ more show,” as they say, before a Washington jury than be- 
fore juries in any other regions, for itis unfortunately true that they - 
form exceptions to the rule that distance lends enchantment to the 
view. It is unquestionable that the reputation of politicians 
declines as it travels away from the capital, and the explanation is 
not wholly creditable to the press, though the press is by no means 
wholly responsible for it. One cause of the great and growing hostility 





between the newspapers and men in public life is the poor quality 
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of the persons employed by the leading papers as Washington corre- 
spondents. There is perhaps no one of their departments in which 
the expenditure of more money would produce more marked results. 
The obnoxious section has been stricken out by the House Committee, 
and will not help the fortunes of Messrs. Conkling and Carpenter. 





The Committee of Conference on the Moiety Bill has, we are 
glad to say, come to an agreement on the points of difference between 
the House and Senate, and has reported the bill with most of the 
objectionable changes made by the Senate removed. As the bill now 
stands, books and papers may be moved for in court by the District 
Attorney, on affidavit, specifying the point on which evidence is 
sought ; but the owner is to produce them, and they are to remain 
in his custody. For the monstrous penalty of the forfeiture of the 
whole invoice in which a single fraudulent item is found, is substi- 
tuted the forfeiture of the package only. Defendants are to be allowed 
to testify in their own behalf. The question of fraudulent intent is 
to be submitted to the jury as a separate proposition, and not 
inferred as a matter of law; and all suits for forfeitures are to be 
barred after one year. Custom-house officers are also forbidden to 
make ‘‘compromises,” though the Secretary of the Treasury still 
retains the power to remit forfeitures and penalties. The closing 
section reserves all existing rights of the United States, which raises 
a question of some obscurity as to the effect of the act on cases in 
which, though suit may not have been begun, the fraud has been 
committed before its passage. The salaries of the Custom-house 
officials are raised, but only slightly—not anything like enough to 
compensate them for their old plunder. Many of them, however, 
Jayne included, are well off already, and, as they nestle in the 
luxuries provided by the money of the unfortunate merchants, must 
feel as a noted Bonapartist is said to have done when, after bolting 
from France with his swag in 1870, he observed, with a sigh of 
relief, ** Well, we made a good thing out of them anyhow” (Nous 
nous sommes joliment amusés d leurs frais). 


The Committee of Investigation into the affairs of the District 
of Columbia has made its report. It. is a verdict of guilty on all 
the charges. It condemns the practice of giving contracts private- 
ly and not by open competition; the loose and reckless manner of 
doing business without regular meetings of the Board or proper 
minutes of the proceedings; the absence of auditing, owing to the 
culpable negligence of the Auditor and Treasurer; the excess of the 
District debt over the limit fixed by Congress; the misappropria- 
tion of a portion of the money voted by Congress for the purchase 
of the City Hall; and the inaecuracy of the accounts generally. 
The committee recommend the immediate abolition of the present 
government of the District, and the substitution, until the next 
session of Congress, of a committee with limited powers, and the 
appointment of another to report a plan of permanent organization 
to Congress; and they pronounce the present government a failure 
in every respect. We trust now that the President will not write a 
letter of absolution or commendation to “ Boss” Shepherd, and 
that he will make some atonement to Mr. Cluss, the engineer, whom 
he dismissed ‘‘ under fire.” 

The Opposition forces have drawn from the condition of affairs 
in South Carolina the moral that too much Federal interference in 
State concerns is a bad thing, and that Congress had better keep its 
hands off Utah. This Territory has always led a troubled life since 
we captured its soil from Mexico and set up a government there, 
but its darkest days may yet be before it. For a Territory to be 
fabulously rich in mineral wealth and at the same time practise 
polygamy would seem to have been a remarkable oversight. But 
when Utah was selected by the Mormons, it was not known that she 
would become an American Territory at all; and no more was it un- 
derstood that she had mineral wealth, so that no imputation rests on 
the practical sagacity, though there appears to have beena slight flaw 
in the prophetic abilities, of the Mormon leaders when they pitched 
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their camps by the side of Salt Lake without providing for the 
extinction of their peculiar institution. Because of the hostility 
which this has excited everywhere, and the active zeal which it has 
called out against them in many quarters, they have always been a 
much-assailed people and one tempting to several kinds of assailants. 
Good men in Congress well might honestly try to bring them under a 
better rule of life, and have done so ; they have felt the country to be 
disgraced; and representatives shaky in political reputation could 
not do better than fling a bill or a speech at them. Many excellent 
and many bad motives have prompted these attacks, but to the 
bad motives there are now added some which, together with some 
at which we have gianced, may well make the country pause before 
approving Mr. Poland’s proposed bill. With the advent of the rail- 
road, and the discovery of the mining wealth of the region, has 
come also the advent of a crowd of the sharpest men at self-seeking 
that the country can anywhereshow. There has come, too, in larger 
numbers the sharking Territorial politician. It is said that some 
of the Federal officials of Utah have spent the whole winter in Wash- 
ington lobbying for this legislation. We need not desire the in- 
crease of this breed ; least of all need the quiet people whose honest 
feeling and respectable bitterness about the Mormon iniquities is 
strongest. Yet this class of quiet people give much of its strength 
to Judge Poland’s movement, and some of them are as unready as 
a miner’s attorney to leave the matter to time, which already has 
ruined the Mormon isolation. 





“The farmers” have at last made a separate and distinct ap- 
pearance in politics by holding a convention at Indianapolis, agree- 
ing on a platform and nominating candidates. It was not as large- 
ly attended as was expected, and seems to owe a good deal of its 
importance to the expectation entertained in some quarters that it 
will prove the foundation of a new party, and it is therefore receiv- 
ing a fair amount of puffing and coddling from the enemies of the 
present Republican organization. The convention gave itself the 
name of ‘“‘ Independent,” which is as good as any other. The reso- 
lutions are a curiosity in their way, and give a fair idea of the ca- 
pacity of the Grangers to take charge of the Government and the 
railroads. The preamble lays it down that “our Government is 
founded on the sovereignty and consent of the governed”; and 
‘‘acknowledges the broad principle that difference of opinion is no 
crime” ; demands “justly distributed burdens and justly distribut- 
ed powers ”; requires “ all able-bodied and intelligent persons to 
contribute to the common stock by useful industry a sum or quanti- 
ty equal to their own support,” and that “legislation should tend 
as far as possible to the equitable distribution of the surplus pro- 
ducts”; declares “ that though chattel slavery has been abolished, 
the rights and relations of labor stand just where they did before 
the emancipation in respect to the division of the products”; that 
capitalists are masters, and laborers slaves. The “ instrumentali- 
ties of wrong” are then enumerated. These are: “ Banking and 
moneyed monopolies, which charge ruinous rates of interest ; con- 
solidated railroads and transit monopolies; manufacturing mono- 
polies ; land monopolies ; commercial and grain monopolies.” 





The ground being thus thoroughly cleared for the work of reform, 
the ‘“‘ Independents” propose in their resolutions to get rid of “‘ the 
gold-base fallacy,” and issue paper money on “the faith and re- 
sources of the Government,” the new currency to take the place 
of all other, and be “declared equal with gold,” and be inter- 
changeable with “3-65 bonds,” and Congress to regulate the 
interest on the bonds, and the volume of the currency, in such 
fashion as to “effect the equitable distribution of the products 
of labor between money or non-producing capital and productive 
industry,” and by paying the national debt in legal-tender 
notes. Having thus settled the ‘‘ monopoly ” business, the resolu- 
tions express the usual approval of honest and capable men, the 
usual condemnation of persons guilty of corruption and fraud. The 
newspapers which expected the purification and elevation of politics 
through the intervention of the godlike farmer are, we need hardly 
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say, considerably disgusted by all this, but the ticket will probably 
draw off a few thousands of votes from the regular party organiza- 
tions. It is worthy of note that the convention refused to endorse 
Senator Morton, not because he supported. inflation, but because, 
having done so, and having found or imagined after the veto that 
public opinion was running the other way, he wrote a letter showing 
that his inflation measure would really result in contraction. As 
this eminent man has already gone through a process of this kind 
more than once already, we think the farmers ought not to be hard 
onhim. If there are people among the Indiana slaves and serfs 
who are surprised at his inconsistency, they must be more than 
usually degraded. 


One of the strange things of political life in South Carolina is 
the fact that they have now taken to preparing tabular reports of 
the number of officials who during the past three months (and three 
months only) have been placed under lock and key; or indicted 
with a view to that close of their terms; or presented to the grand 
jury by way of securing an indictment ; or, finally, convicted. The 
list was as follows up to the 10th instant; but we must premise that 
the gentlemen figuring in it are not such as have been charged with 
crimes which they may have committed previously to their entry 
into office. In each case the person has fallen into his misfortunes 
since his election or appointment. ‘Governors presented, none ; in- 
dicted, one; convicted, one; total, one. County treasurers pre- 
sented, one; indicted, one; convicted, one; total, three. County 
treasurers presented, two; indicted, none; convicted, none; total, 
two. County commissioners presented, ten; indicted, eight; con- 
victed, six; total, twenty-four.” School commissioners and police- 
justices also appear in this gang, but as yet only under the com- 
paratively comfortable circumstances of ‘“ presented” and “ total.” 
These totals, by the bye, are not to be regarded as having 
been made after the fashion of those made by the political 
‘‘ arithmetic man” just before election day. For instance, 
collating our not very full information from various 
sources, we find that so far back as June 3, a table arranged in a 
more inteiligible way than the one just used makes it clear that 
the “total” number of county commissioners is doubtless composed 
of twenty-four different men, and that the same man does not un- 
duly swell the account by being counted under three different head - 
ings. Thus on the 3d of June there were already six county 
commissioners convicted, eight others under indictment, and pre- 
sentments had been made against three more, the whole number 
being seventeen. We should add that Mr. Moses, the governor 
above tabulated, instantly pardons convicted persons. About 
one of them a Charleston journal publishes a half-crying, half- 
laughing sort of a telegram from another town. An influential 
politician of the latter place had been sent to the penitentiary for 
thirteen months—“ if you are allowed to stay there,” the judge re- 
marked in sentencing him. The telegram informs the editor that 
“the old man is back; they only kept him in four days.” 





On Tuesday of last week a scene of considerable vivacity was 
produced in the French Assembly by a charge made by a member 
of the Left that the Government had had something to do with cir- 
culating a Bonapartist circular in the Department of the Niévre at 
the late election, urging Bonapartist officials to give all appoint- 
ments in their gift to the friends of M. Bourgoing, the Bonapartist 
candidate. In the discussion which followed, some invective of 
Gambetta’s called forth from M. Rouher a reminder of the charges 
about improper and fraudulent contracts during the war made 
against Gambetta by the Committee of Investigation; to which 
Gambetta replied by calling the Bonapartists ‘*‘ wretches ”—‘‘ mise- 
rables,” we presume, though the exact word is not given. The row 
which followed appears to have been one of extraordinary violence, 
and the difficulties of parliamentary government in France may be 
imagined when it is remembered that it is always possible to bring 








the Chamber to the verge of a riot by the use of a single epithet of 
this kind. The result was that guards had to be put on the Ver- 
sailles trains to prevent a general set-to between the Bonapartists 
and the Left. Eventually, however, one of the former got an oppor- 
tunity of hitting M. Gambetta in the face with a cane, for which he 
has been sentenced to six months’ imprisonment. A collateral broil 
of a similar character has been going on between M. Clemenceau 
of the Left and the Bonapartist bravo, Paul de Cassagnac, of the 
Pays. M. de Cassagnac called some of the Radicals names in his 
paper, and M. Clémenceau demanded satisfaction, which led to Cas 
sagnac’s proposing a general fight between himself and nine of his 
collaborateurs of the Pays and the same number of Republicans ; 
but, as he insists the latter would have to include Gambetta, it is 
not likely that this pleasing encounter will come off. The * 
of polities ” in France is receiving some remarkable contributions. 
The details of the election in the Niévre, which has excited se much 
attention, have come out by the last mail. The Legitimist eandi- 
date got only 4,527 votes; the Republican, 32,157 ; while the Bona 
partist carried off 37,599; and this on a very full poll. Moreover, 
there was no dodging of ‘ issues ” or concealment of opinions. 


science 


The Government has been in the meantime acting with vigor, 
and appears to be dispensing with the burden of ministerial respon- 
sibility to the Assembly. An amendment to the Municipal Electo- 
ral Law, fixing the voting age at 21 instead of 25, has been carried 
against the Ministry by 348 to 339, without disturbing their equa- 
nimity. Numerous arrests have been made in suppression of the 
disturbances arising out of the Gambetta-Bonapartist quarrel, and* 
three newspapers have been suspended for a fortnight—the Pays, 
the Rappel, and the Dix-neuvieme Siécle—Bonapartist, Radical, and 
Conservative respectively. An attempt to carry a vote of censure 
on the Ministry by a member of the Left was defeated by 377 to 326. 
The Bonapartists have been pushing their propagandism actively in 
the barracks, and this, it is said, has been energetically stopped. On 
Monday last, however, the effect of the late disturbances and of 
the excitement arising out of them in urging the Assembly towards 
a couclusion of some kind, were made fully manifest. M. Casimir- 
Périer, who may be called the leading man of the Left Centre, on 
that day introduced the Constitutional Bill, prepared by his section, 
declaring France a republic, with a President, Senate, aud Assem- 
bly, with MacMahon as President until Iss0, and moved a declara- 
tion of urgency, Which was carried by a vote of 345 to 341, the 
ministers voting no, but simply as private members; and the bill 
was then referred to the Committee of Thirty, which doctors all the 
constitutional projects. M. de la Rochefoucauld then introduced a 
counter-resolution declaring France a monarchy, the Comte de 
Chambord king, and MacMahon lieutenant-general of the king- 
dom, but a motion to refer it to the Committee of Thirty was re- 
jected by a majority of 100. M. de la Rochefoucauld was the late 
ambassador to England. 





The vote of urgency and the union of the Left and Right 
Centres is of course a gain thus far for the Republic, and it is one 
which is none the less valuable for having been brought about by 
the alarm created by the Bonapartist operations. It is by no means 
certain, however, that this harmony will last many days, or that the 
old bitterness will not break out when the moment really comes to 
decide, after the report of the Committee, between establishing the 
Republic out of hand or “organizing the Septennat.” It is worth 
notice, and throws a good deal of light on the character of the 
Radical politicians, that the Left have now agreed to abandon their 
efforts to dissolve the Assembly pending the present attempt to 
establish a Republic. That is to say, if the Assembly will establish 
a Republic, they will agree that it has “ constituent powers,” and 
that an appeal to the people is unnecessary; but if it will not es- 
tablish a Republic, then it has no constituent powers whatever, and 
ought to be dissolved. 
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THE FATE OF ARBITRATION. 


—SSSSS 
\ THEN the Peace Society was very active during the late Franco- 
\ Prussian war, and was holding meetings to denounce this 
mode of settling international differences, and sending deputations 
to Bismarck to beg him to stop fighting, we took the liberty of 
pointing out that, for various reasons, which we specified, all efforts 
in behalf of peace made while war was actually raging were not 
likely in our day to be at all effective. Foremest among these rea- 
sons was the fact that wars have almost altogether lost their 
dynastic character, and are, in nearly every case, waged by 
the people for the people. They tend, therefore, more and more to 
assume the character of “‘ holy wars,” and are carried on with a fervor 
and a blindness to the other side of the controversy which may be 
almost called religious. Men will, therefore, not listen calmly to ar- 
guments against fighting while the fighting is actually going on. It 
seems treasonable to their brethren in the field and disrespectful to 
the memory of the dead to do so. The best time for the operations 
of the friends of peace is when peace reigns, and when men’s minds 
are open to reason, and when the love of peace, which really dves 
prevail in a gennine form among all modern nations, has a fair 
chance to show itself.’ But, even then, little can be done for peace 
by speeches and pamphlets against the horrors of war. War has 
ordinarily no defenders. Nobody needs to be convinced of its inhu- 
manity and inefficiency, or of the injury it inflicts on civilization, 
and it is unfortunately in exposures of these things that peace socie- 
ties spend most of their time and money. The better way, as we 
ventured to suggest in 1871, would be to occupy themselves with the 
removal of the commoner causes of war and the cultivation of a 
peaceful temper among the nations of the earth. No one prejudice; 
for instance, has done so much to cause war as the belief, long pre- \ 
valent and still lingering, that trade does not result in mutual 
profit, but must necessarily enure to the loss of one side or the 
other. Another is the belief that national greatness depends rather 
on the extent of territory than on the goodness of the government. 
Another is that it is a sort of duty, or at all events an excusable 
weakness, to dislike the men of a_particular nation because of the 
conduct of their ancestors in bygone ages, Another is an immo- 
derate estimate of the valor of one’s own countrymen as compared 
with that of foreigners, which is amusingly exemplified in the notion 
prevalent in every civilized nation that its own soldiers excel all 
others in the use of the bayonet, and this prejudice 1s fostered and 
confirmed by nearly all popular histories. Another is the belief that 
war is the only practicable mode of settling international controver- 
sies. It is at these things that the peace societies should direct 
their efforts, and it can be done most effectively when all the world 
is at peace. 

An opportunity of the kind here described for the exercise of 
their powers presents itself at this moment at Washington, in the 
matter of the distribution of the Alabama damages. We have been 
flattering ourselves for the last two years that substantial gains for 
the cause oft peace had been made by the Treaty of Washington 
and the success of the arbitration which had taken place under it. 
Two powerful nations had submitted their difference to a tribunal 
of lawyers and statesmen, and had accepted its decision without a 
murmur in an affair which had roused an enormous amount of bad 
feeling, and which threatened sooner or later to result in hostilities. 
The worst that was said against the decision by those who dislike the 
sentimental view of international relations was, that the contro- 
versy determined was one about a sum of money, and therefore 
easy to determine ; but that no such machinery could settle a ques- 
tion involving national self-love or the place among the nations of 
the earth to which any particular country was entitled. To this 
the friends of arbitration replied: Be it so; if we have only suc- 
ceeded in establishing a precedent which shall secure arbitration for 
disputes about money or boundaries, we have accomplished a great 
deal; we have removed one great cause of war, and prevented 
enormous waste of life and property. But we hold we have done 
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far more than this. We have not only procured the peaceful settle- 
ment of a claim for pecuniary damages, but we have shown that a 
dispute which, whatever its origin or nature, has aroused intensely 
bitter feelings of hostility—on one side at least—may be settled so 
as greatly to allay these bitter feelings of hostility by simple dis- 
cussion. The settlement may not be all that could be desired. The 
discussion may have been marked by rough language and occasional 
recrimination, but the result is so greatly superior to anything that 
could have been hoped for through war, that no rational man will 
think of comparing them, or of recommending that even such im- 
perfect arbitration as we have had in this case should not be again 
resorted to. 


But it must be admitted that the success of “the principle of 
arbitration,” and the thance of getting it adopted by the world as a 
customary mode of settling international differences, does not de- 
pend on the approval of jurists, or philosophers, or philanthropists. 
It depends on the aspect it wears in the eyes of that vast majority 
of every nation who are disposed, in spite of the Gospel, to stand 
by their country right or wrong; who cherish secretly, as a part of 
their moral constitution, which they will not allow preachers to get 
at as long as they can help it, the notion that the foreigner is 
after all a good deal of a rascal, whom a little punishment would 
improve; and who doubt whether their own country has got fair 
play in any suit in which it has been worsted. To satisfy these 
people, arbitration has to be a tolerably perfect thing, and unless 
they are satisfied, although you may have avoided one war, you 
have probably rendered future wars more likely, by discrediting 
mediation, and making it wear the look of a cover for trickery. 

Now, the principle of arbitration received a very heavy blow in 
the first place by the production of the indirect claims. Whether 
they were rightly preferred or not, is a question we shall not discuss 
here. The fact is, that either through the fault of their own 
Government or of ours Englishmen were not prepared for them, and 
their appearance produced an impression of sharp practice which 
their subsequent exclusion by the Tribunal did not remove. The 
mischief was, however, done ; the chances of the growth of arbitra- 
tion into a national usage were somewhat lessened, but there was 
no help for it. It only remained to keep the rest of the litigation 
free from any similar taint, and this was done. The machine after- 
wards worked beautifully, and the decision, we think, met with the 
approval of everybody who approved of the submission of the case 
to arbitration at all, and the money was promptly paid by Great 
Britain. 

It was of the last importance, in the interest of peace hereafter, 
that nothing should have occurred in the distribution of the money 
which the man of average honor and good sense in any country 
should think unfair, or dishonest, or deceitful. In the first great 
case of arbitration, it was absolutely necessary that every step from 
first to last should be open, above-board, legal, and in accordance 
with the usages and ideas of fair-minded business men. After what 
oceurred at Geneva, it was, in the eyes of this class all over the 
world, incumbent on our Government to distribute the money to 
the persons to whom the Tribunal awarded it, and to none others 
until the claims of these were satisfied. We will not say that if 
there was any left after these were satisfied it was incumbent on 
our Government to withhold it from persons whose claims the Tribu- 
nal ruled out. This is a point on which opinions may fairly differ, 
and about which the average man was not likely to trouble him- 
self. But on the first point there is no general division of opinion. 
The attempts after abstract justice made in the House and Senate 
have been received all over the civilized world with contempt and 
derision ; and the inability of both House and Senate to decide on 
any rule of distribution at the end of two years has produced, the 
truth must be told, some very unpleasant impressions about the 
common-sense and honesty of our politicians. It is easy to say, in 
reply to this, that as we have got the money, it makes no difference 
what foreigners think. As regards the money, this is perfectly 
true. We can apply it to the reduction of the national debt, or do 
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anything else with it we please. But. it does make a great differ- | 


ence what they think as regards the success of arbitration and as 
regards the moral influence of the United States; and it is these 
things which most concern the friends of peace and patriotic 
Americans, of however little importance they may be to the 
majority in Congress. We have again and again called attention in 
these columns to the effect which the performances of this body over 
this paltry sum of money were likely to have on the national reputa- 
tion. The foreign press has until now refrained from comment, but, as 
the job seems near a terminatjon, it has begun to speak out its mind. 
The most serious, impartial, ‘ang dispassionate of European papers, 
and the one which most truly speaks for the financial and business 
world—the Economist—has commented in its last number on the Cun- 
gressional schemes in terms of reprobation which are none the less 
severe for being careful and restrained ; and there can be no doubt that 
it speaks the mind of that class of the community which will have 
most to say as tu the propriety of arbitrating when matters for arbi- 
tration again come up. It points out the serious blow given to the 
prospects of arbitration on even mere questions of pecuniary indem- 
nity by the example of the United States in repudiating the trustee- 
sbip in the case of the Alabama damages, and distributing the 
money as it pleases, in disregard of the well-settled legal rules and 
commercial usages ; and it calls attention to the fact that the pro- 
moters of the enterprise tur getting the “control” of the money— 
for such it considers the work of Congress over it—are headed by 
General Butler. We suggested, nearly two years ago, the unfor- 
tunate effect on opinion that the appearance of this worthy asa 
fountain of ‘‘ justice ” would have in this case. At that time, how- 
ever, he stood better than he does at present, though fully as well 
known ; and the American Law Review expressed its surprise that a 
journal like the Nation should be so far influenced by personal pre- 
judices as to think this of any consequence. It turns out, however, 
that it is of the utmost consequence. In no part of Christendom is 
it comprehensible that in a country like this the decision of a nice 
point of national honor, or the regulation of the administration of a 
delicate national trust, should be left to a man like Butler, whose 
rascality is now one of the prominent facts of American life; and 
Christendom naturally begins to say, if this is the result of arbitra- 
tion, arbitration is simply a deeper descent into the mire of chicane. 
Let us, therefore, cherish war a little longer, and cultivate the mili- 
tary virtues until we see real signs of something better to take their 
place. They are perhaps barbarous, but they are wholesome. 





FRENCH POLITICS. 


OME of those who even a month ago were most confident that 
we should witness before very long the dissolution of the present 
French Assembly, and the election of another pledged to the estab- 
lishment of a republic,t;now acknowledge that though the pros- 
pect of a dissolution is as good as ever, the prospect of a republican 
majority is by no means as good as it has been, and that France is 
at this moment seriously threatened with a Bonapartist revival. It 
may be remarked that our Paris correspondent, whose opportunities 
as an observer are equalled by those of few, if any, writers for the 
press, hinted at this as a not improbable contingency at the close 
of his last letter. The election in the Department of the Niévre has 
startled a good many persons from their security who were fully 
satisfied even a month ago that all that needed to be done to bring 
about the establishment of the Republic was to dissolve the Assembly, 
and elect a new one. This belief was created by the series of Re- 
publican victories achieved in fillitg the vecasional vacancies in the 
Assembly during the past year. During the past year, however, 
persons best acquainted with French politics have been assuring 
outside enthusiasts that they were deceiving themselves, and that 
in spite of the Republican majorities the Bonapartists were steadily 
gaining ground. At this moment the Bonapartists are ready and 
anxious for a plébiscite, and the hostility of the Republicans to this 
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mode of ascertaining the popular will is of itself almost an admis- 
sion that it might, or probably would, result as the Imperialists at 
least pretend to expect. 

Now this is undoubtedly, considering the mode in which the 
Empire was overthrown, a surprising state of things. We ourselves 
have never shared in the slightest degree the opinion, which some 
of our contemporaries cherish with almost infantile fondness, that 
a restoration of the Empire was made impossible by the popular 
desire for a republic. There is not, and there never has been, any 
sign of the prevalence of any such desire, although a number of 
amiable enthusiasts here and in England, to whom ‘a republic” 
of any kind is a little heaven on earth, keep year after year singing 
hymns in which this idea is pleasantly and melodiously set forth. 
We relied for the destruction of the Napoleonic legend, and the 
banishment of the Empire from the possibilities of French politics, 
on the unparalleled military disasters and humiliations whieh it 
brought on France. We imagined that the blow to their military 
pride, which is the strongest political feeling left Frenchmen, 
was so severe that none of those instrumental in bringing it 
about would be able to show themselves in public life or to make 
claims on popular confidence within the present generation at 
least. We do not feel satisfied as yet that we were wrong, but 
enough has happened and is happening to make this theory 
doubiful as well as others. Everything we see, however, econ- 
firms the doctrine tbat the key to all political problems 
in France is the love of the vast majority of Frenchmen in 
our day for a settled government of some or any kind strong 
enough to provide security. Any one who studies French 
politics with this test constantly in his mind, will before long 
find even the darkest things made plain to him. Anybody) 
who tries to dispense with it will see in French affairs nothing 
but inexplicable confusion. It explains clearly why a large Con- 
servative and even Legitimist majority was sent to the Assembly in 
1871. It explains why after this majority had made a futile at- 
tempt to set up a monarchy, publie opipion veered towards repub- 
licanism, and began sending up Republican deputies to the 
Assembly ; and it explaivs why now, there being no certainty 
of the establishment of a republic, or if one was established 
no certainty what kind of a republic it would be, public opinion veers 
towards the Empire once more. People seek a quiet life, with a rea- 
sonable assurance as to the kind of government they will be living 
under five years hence, and at any given period they will be found 
striving for that régime, whatever it may be, which seems to afford 
the best promise of this assurance. And it has to be remembered 
that just now imperialism is the régime which de"laon most 
about. All the traditions of Bourbonism are bad, and the memory 
of it is very faint. Nevertheless, in the mad confusion of 1871, when 
France, in the hands of a frantic Republican lawyer, was at death’s 
door, the people sent up a swarm of Royalist deputies—royalty being 
the only system which at that moment .was not discredited. In a 
year royalty had been thoroughly discredited, and the republic once 
more came up as a possibility; but it is a curious fact that the 
republic in France never bears examination very long, and the rea- 
son is that no man in France, when he comes to think about it, is able 
to say what the republic would be, because the republican ideal 
varies indefinitely among republicans. The republic of the Con- 
servative members of the Left is next door to a monarchy, and the 
republic of the Radical members of the Left is next door to Pande- 
monium ; so that when the Left says, ‘‘ Let’s have a republic,” 
nobody but the Creator of the universe knows what kind of 
government will follow. On the other hand, everybody knows 
what Imperialism is— both its bad and good points are 
so fresh in everybody’s mind that it can be said to have no 
rivals in the popular imagination. Moreover, all disorders, all 
postponements, all quarrels and intrigues help it, because the 
French mind has twice, within eighty years, turned to it as a last re- 
source when ail other expériments have failed. When Gambetta, 
therefore, calls the Bonapartists ‘‘ wretches,” and they slap his face, 
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and the Republican deputies challenge the Bonapartist editors, and 
there is danger of a knock-down-and-drag-out fight among the 
members of the Assembly on the train, it all helps Imperialism, be- 
cause Imperialism says that it is the only cure for these shameful riots, 
and France has found it so. If it did nothing else, it for eighteen 
vears kept the peace, and made the class of talkers for whom most 
Frenchmen have a deep-seated contempt, either hold their tongues or 
wag them with decency. It was of course fatal to nearly everything 
that is best in political life, and to much of what is best in social 
life ; but when a Frenchman says that your admiration of parlia- 
mentary government is very fine, and your love of liberty very 
noble, but that he has a family to support, and asks you how you 
would feel if you were constantly threatened with the seizure of the 
banks and United States Treasury by George Francis Train, and 
the State Department by Victoria Woodhull and Stephen Pear! 
Andrews, you find it difficult to answer. The lesson which the ex- 
perience of the last three years in France teaches most clearly is 
that the time to establish a settled government is immediately after 
a revolution; and that all efforts to set one up by deliberation or 
compromise are likely to fail. The game now is largely in Mac- 
Mahon’s hands. He can if he pleases ensure the establishment of 
any form of government, because he can keep the peace until some- 
thing in the nature of a constitution rises out of the existing chaos, 
whether by deliberate manufacture or force of circumstances. But 
then he is hardly the sort of man to keep the peace in his own name, 
and, in the absence of the Assembly, it is ef course likely that the 
name he would most like to keep it in is that of Napoleon. 











TEMPERANCE MORALITY. 


\ R. HENRY WARD BEECHER preached a sermon the other day on the 
“ Temperance Question,” which certainly reads strangely, but is very 
well worth reading, not only for its own merits, which are great, but as an 
illustration of the progress which “ sweet reasonableness ” is after all making 
in the world. What he says is in substance this, and it must be remembered 
that he is a teetotal veteran—Prohibitory laws are right in principle, but as 
they cannot be enforced it is useless to enact them. You may have regula- 
tion, but total prevention you cannot have. Many of the arguments here 

tefore used by temperance men are absurd, as both physiological research 
and the experience of everyday life have proved. It is absurd to say that 
stimulants of every kind are bad. The theory of “reaction ”—that is, the 
theory that after taking stimulants you sink down in exact proportion 
to the extent to which they have raised you, is absurd. We see every day 
that this is not true. The theory that alcoholic drinks are ‘‘ poison” is absurd. 
When you enunciate it to a young man whose grandfather took bis dram 
every day of his life, and in his seventieth year raised a barrel of cider to 
hie lips and frank out of the bung-hole, he laughs at you. It may be true 
that there is nothing constructive in alcohol, but it is not true, probably, 
that there is nothing conservative in it. Physiologists think there is. You 
cannot get rid of intemperance, once for all, by a long and strong temperance 
The tendency to intemperance is permanent, and will have to be com- 
bated in every generation. In trying to combat it, physiological know- 
ledge is a good weapon. Good cooking is another. Rational amuse- 
ment is another. The true ground to take about temperance is that a man 
in health does not need strong drink, and, not knowing what his nervous 
weaknesses or tendencies may be, ought to abstain from it; but, if he will 
drink, that he ought to possess enough knowledge of physiology to drink 
with safety, or with the least possible amount of harm. There ought to be 
no bigotry about temperance any more than about other things. If aman 
thinks it right to drink, he ought not to be denounced by those who do not ; 
and every man ought to assert his ‘‘ Christian liberty” in the matter; that 
ie, if anybody says “he shall not drink wine, he ought on that very ground 
to drink.” Calvin said to his students, “ Observe the Sabbath; but if 
any man say to you you must keep the Sabbath, then break it as a token of 
your Christian liberty.” 

We do not well know how to reconcile this doctrine of “ Christian 
liberty” with the doctrine which Mr. Beecher proclaims in the earlier 
part of the discourse, that the majority has the right to pass prohibitory 
lawe, and that the only objection to such laws is that they cannot be 
executed. -A law passed by a temperance majority forbidding a man to 
buy or sell alcoholic drinks, is simply the expression in the strongest pes- 
sible form of that hostility to drinking which Mr. Beecher denounces as 
tyrannical, and, therefore, to be defied and resisted when confined to social 
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reprobation. If I ought to assert my Christian liberty by drinking in order to 
teach my meddlesome teetotal neighbor to mind his own business, what 
shali I do when he gets his friends together, votes me down at the polls, 
and sends the constable to stop the wine on the way to my cellar? It 
drinking be under any circumstances a proper exercise of individual freedom, 
undoubtedly the infliction of legal penalties for drinking, or what is the 
same thing, selling drink, is an abuse of power. It is not covered by the 
principle on which the State acts when it forbids the sale of poisons except 
under certain regulations, or forbids the carrying of concealed weapons, as 
Mr. Beecher maintains. Liquor, as he himself acknowledges, is not poison, 


, and in forbidding men to carry concealed weapons the State forbids a prac- 


tice the sole object of which is to take human life, and provides a substitute 
for it in the police. Nor is liquor analogous to gunpowder, because 
powder is not, and never has been, an article of daily domestic use, and is 
liable to explosion by pure accident, and is intended for the production of 
violent effects, and for this ofly. Prohbibitory laws, if justifiable at all, can 
in fact only be justified on one ground, and this, so far as we know, the pro- 
hibitionists have never ventured to take, namely, that it is proper to compel 
persons to practise asceticism for the benefit of their neighbors. It is reason- 
able to punish a man for drunkenness, because the artificial suspension of 
the moral judgment is directly dangerous to the community; but how is it 
reasonable to compel me to practise personal privation lest somebody else 
should get drunk? It may be a duty for me under certain circumstances to 
deny myself, lest my brother should be led astray by my example, but it is 
one of those duties which it is preposterous to send a policeman to compel 
me to discharge. He might as well, as far as the principle is concerned, 
compel a rich man to lay down his equipage lest bank-clerks should be led 
to steal in order to procure fast horses. 


Mr. Beecher’s sermon is most remarkable, however, as an illustration of 
the steady way in which science, in its best and widest sense, is taking 
hold of one social problem after another, and showing men how to deal 
with if. Reform movements have not been by any means remarkable 
for rationality, but probably nore has been so remarkable for mingled 
irrationality and dishonesty as the temperance movement. The way 
it has been conducted has almost brought discredit on human nature. 
The causes of this are not very far to seek. The evil it deals with is one 
which appeals powerfully to the imagination, and which scourges the ignor- 
ant and the poor like a plague. The consequence has been that it has from 
the first enlisted impulsive, unreasoning people in great numbers, and among 
such people there is always a large force of that class of individuals whom 
Mr. Beecher describes as “taking a simple principle, shutting their eyes, 
and rushing it like a bull.” Their weaknesses and excesses, tov, have been 
stimulated, with all respect be it spoken, by the large accession to their ranks 
made by ministers. Ministers, unless they are men of unusual general cul- 
ture or mental steadiness, are apt to be unfitted by their training—much more 
so in times past than now—for dealing with that large class of social and 
political questions which are in the main questions of degree—of more or less. 
The temperance question is emphatically a question of more or less. That 
is, a8 physiologists have now abundantly proved, whether alcohol is injurious 
or not depends on the size of the dose. A little may be very good; a 
great deal in the highest degree injurious. But ministers are trained in 
a way that predisposes them to draw clean cut lines and put right on one 
side and wrong on the other, and treat all compromises or shadings-off, all 
refusals to decide where the right ends and the wrong begins, as treason to 
conscience. The application of this method, which is by no means uncom- 
mon with reformers, and which is indeed almost necessary in order to keep up 
any high degree of fervor, of course led soon to the most deplorable excesses of 
statement about drinking, and at last produced, as might have been expected, 
a downright false-mindedness. The story which was got up and is 
still circulated that the wine which Christ made at the marriage at Cana was 
not fermented liquor but fresh grape-juice, was an example of the sacrifice 
of personal integrity to the interest of “the cause.” Nobody has gone 
about spreading this, be he clergyman or layman, without considerable 
moral debasement. From the same source sprang what we may call the 
slanderous credulity which prompts people to believe charges of drunken- 
ness about prominent men, and to spread such charges about all manner of 
people with a sort of holy recklessness, and which causes teetotalers travel- 
ling abroad to send home those queer, fatuous stories of theirs about foreign 
manners. From it issue, too, the vast quantity of dishonest literature, illus- 
trated and other, in the interest of the temperance cause, filled with those 
strange tales of the insidious effects of intoxicating drinks which furnish so 
much merriment to the children of the world and really do so much mischief. 
In this category we must place the lying pictures, for we can call them 
nothing else, which represent dinner-parties, weddings, and all other social 
occasions at which wine is drunk, as leading necessarily and invariably to a 
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drunkard’s grave, and which try to persuade us that the son who sees his 
father drink champagne on his mother’s birthday is sure, after squandering 
his fortune, to end by killing his wife in a tenement-house. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary feature in these excesses is, however, 
the idea spread abroad by ardent temperance advocates about the person 
they call the ‘“ moderate drinker.” This man has become in temperance 
literature and oratory a well-defined type embodying nearly everything that 
is weak and evil. Sometimes he is a careless creature who goes on sipping 
his claret, relying on his firm will to save him from excess; but some fine 
day be is led, in the company of gay companions, to get as drunk as a fid- 
dler, and-from that time throws off all decency and makes a sot of him- 
self. At other times he is a sort of sly, cunning, heartless Mephistopheles, 
who not only consumes a considerable quantity of intoxicating drink him- 
self, but encourages young men to do so at his table, and although his 
own head is strong enough to stand it, his guests and friends gradually 
drop into the pit, and lose health and fortune and self-respect, their ruin 
dating from the day when he first pressed a glass of sherry on them. One 
might go through a ton of temperance treatises and tales and sermons, and 
find an enormous amount of space devoted to the moderate drinker, and 
never get any notion from them that the world contained any other kind of 
moderate drinker than the one we have described above. Nevertheless, the 
fact is that the vast majority of the males of fhe human species are moderate 
drinkers. Nearly all the great men in every department of human activity, 
in all ages, have been moderate drinkers. Nearly all the great contributions 
to human comfort, to science, to art, and to literature, have been made by 
moderate drinkers. In other words, moderate drinking has been found com- 
patible with the highest excellence in every field in which the human facul- 
ties are called on to exert themselves. 

We should be exceedingly sorry to have it supposed that in these remarks 
we intended to throw cold water on the rational efforts to abate the evils of 
drinking. On the contrary, we call attention to Mr. Beecher’s sermon as a 
sign that rational and effective modes of dealing with this great pest are at 
last about to be adopted, and that charlatanry, imposture, and lying 
legends are about to be discarded. They have been fully tried in this field, 
heaven knows, and have failed miserably ; now let us have real knowledge 
and strict truthfulness. ‘Truthfulness we admit is not a ready weapon, and 
its effects are slow, but as Mr. Beecher has well pointed out, and as we have 
more than once suggested in these columns, the failure of nearly all attempts 
at reform are due to the fact that we expect to banish evil from the world 
once for all by a long pull, a strong pull, and a pull all together. As each 
of us wants to see the millennium before he dies, we canuot bear processes 
that do not promise immediate results, and spend half of our time looking 
for short cuts to the promised land. Hence our white lies, our pious frauds, 
our ridiculous interpretations of the Bible aud the Constitution, our heat and 
fury and blind hysterics, and our fierce hatred of anybody whor eminds us 
that our little devices have been tried in other ages, and have failed. The 
fact is that reform needs discipline to win its battles just as much as war. 
We have to learn not only to charge and cheer, but do that other and 
harder and bhumbler, but more heroic and useful thing, stand steadily under 
fire, and wait for victories which others are to gain and which we shall never 
see. 











MONOPOLIES. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 


S1r: I like the Nation too well to be pleased when it seems to me to fall 
into error, and therefore I ask leave to explain in what sense railroads do 
belong, as I think, ‘to the category of monopolies.” 

Let me first remark that the Nation seemed to do me injustice, in its com- 
ments upon my article concerning “The Railroads and the Farms” in the 
Atlantic, inasmuch as it attributed to me a desire to appear as the champion 
of the Grangers. As that same article was deemed worthy of especial ap- 
proval by such representatives of extremely differing interests as the Rail- 
way Gazette on the one hand and the Scythe on the other, perhaps I may 
fairly claim that an effort to set forth the facts without prejudice or bias 
towards either interest was not wholly unsuccessful. Now, as then, I desire 
only to present the truth impartially. 

In the nature of things, every railroad seems to me to possess that exclu- 
sive opportunity to sell a certain service which is the essence of a monopoly 
“ properly so called.” For, upon every line of railway there are points to or 
from which no shipments by rail are possible except by one road. Nor is the 
monopoly the less real because every one is free to build other railroads. 





Searcely any considerable route exists upon which the traffic is sufficient to 
sustain more than one road, even at rates now charged, and a reduction of 
rates must be contemplated as a possible result it the building of a second 
road should create sharp competition. When the traffic is more than enough 
to support one road, it would rarely suffice for two, even if equally divided, 
and hence, as a general rule, the road first constructed along any route bas 
an absolute monopoly—an exclusive power to sell railway service—if not as 
to the entire traffic arising at all points along that route, certainly as to a large 
portion of it. 

A monopoly is not necessarily created nor maintained by law. But the 
roads first constructed through any region have usually been favored by 
legislation, or by county or municipal aid, and in nearly all cases they have 
received essential aid in the legislative grant of power to condemn private 
property for their right of way. Hence, the monopoly which is really in 
separable from the nature of railway service always seems to the farmer to 
be one created by law. He infers that the State has a right to require from 
the railway companies a fair and faithful performance of their duties as com 
mon carriers ; and in this is he not right? 

It is true that nearly all the measures thus far devised to that end hare 
involved injustice greater than any which they sought to remedy, and have 
proved not only insufficient for the desired purpose, but injurious to the 
farmers themselves. It is true, also, that the exclusive power possessed by 
the railroads has not been generally abused. As I endeavored to show in the 
Ailantic article, in most cases the rates charged have been reduced quite as 
far as the railroads could afford to reduce them, in view of the great increase 
in the cost of railway service which a monopoly tariff has caused. But if ts 
also true that im many cases the rates charged have been unjust and alto 
gether extortional; that the monopoly has been used to force shipments by 
a more costly route instead of a cheaper one; that special favors have been 
granted to particular shippers, while for all others the roads have sometimes 
refused to perform their duty as common carriers. I think the influence of 
the Nation for good would be greater than it is if it should more clearly recog 
nize the existence and importance of these abuses of the power which rail- 
ways possess. Fully agreeing with the Nation that the Western farmers 
often complain of abuses when none exist, and fully agreeing with its censure 
of unwise or unjust measures designed to remove real or supposed abuses in 
transportation, I maintain, nevertheless, that there are abuses which the 
country cannot afford to ignore. If there is a growing disregard of the rights 
of property, if Western legislation evinces a strong and dangerous tendenc? 
to communism, must we not lay the blame in some measure with powerful 
jouruals, which have failed to realize that a monopoly in transportation does 
exist and is often abused, and with legislators and statesmen who have ne 
glected to devise just remedies for real grievauces? I sincerely trust that the 
Nation, no longer content with pointing out the grave errors into which the 
farmers have fallen, will also bring its ability and influence to the support of 
those who seek, by removal of real abuses, to check the dangerous tendencies 
which these abuses stimulate. Respectfully, 


W. M. GRosvVENoOR. 
St. Louis, June 8, . 


[We confess we do not see clearly what Mr. Grosvenor is contro- 
verting. We never said the railroads were not monopolies. We 
said they were not monopolies “in the original and odious sense ”— 
i.e., legal monopolies. We acknowledged that they had in many 
cases ‘“‘the exclusive opportunity to sell a certain thing,” but we 
said that to this they were entitled, and that to make it an excuse 
for robbing them was absurd as well as immoral. ‘The exclu- 
sive opportunity to sell a certain thing” is a very common sort 
of monopoly, and a perfectly fair one. It is enjoyed by all per- 
sons of unusual capacity, or knowledge, or energy. It is enjoyed 
by all persons who have obtained the first possession of a limited 
field in any particular business. The druggist, or doctor, or 
livery-stable keeper in a country village is a monopolist if there 
is just enough demand for his wares, and not enough to sup- 
port a competitor. A man who starts a stage between two 
places, and has just traffic enough to support him, is a monope- 
list. The owner of a valuable patent is a ‘legal monopolist,” 
and if he kept his invention secret he would be a virtual mono- 
polist, even if the law did not come to his aid. But this 
would not excuse our taking these people by the throat and 
forcing them to carry or heal us below cost. If a man in- 
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an enterprise of doubtful character, are we justified, after it has 
proved a suecess, and has become a public necessity, in denouncing 
him asarobber? It is quite true there have been gross abuses in 
railroad management. We have pointed them out over and over, 
and year after year. We should heartily support any attempt to 
remedy them. But where has such an attempt been made? Who 
has proposed careful legislation to compel the railroads to discharge 
their duties as common carriers faithfully and to prevent “ special 
favors being granted to particular shippers”? We have heard of 
nothing of the kind. What has taken place in the way of reform 
is a series of clumsy efforts, worthy of a pareel of brigands. 
to compel railroads to carry passengers and goods below cost 
by open violence, without enquiry or discussion, or rhyme or reason. 
The attack on the Wiseonsin roads resembles in most respects the 
course which King Coffee Kalkalli would probably pursue if anybody 
was fool enough to invest money in a road leading out of Coomassie 
_ into the jungle, and the King got out of temper with the managers 
and wanted his fighting men carried cheaper. The complaint made 
by the Governor of Wisconsin—that the companies, instead of sub- 
mitting quietly to spoliation, took the advice of counsel as to their 
rights under the supreme law of the land—is in all respeets worthy 
of an African monarch. It is the oddest reproach ever cast by a 
civilized official on the citizens of a free State. What influence the 
Nation has will be freely given to any honest movement toward rail- 
road reform, but we will not help the farmer in attacks on private pro- 
perty, nor treat vague declamation as respectable political discussion. 
Will Mr. Grosvenor send us a list of the farmers’ griefs, and the 
draft of a bill intended to remedy them, which he, as an intelligent 
American, would be willing to introduce into a civilized legislature ? 
No gencral declamation about “ wrongs,” and “ monopolies,” and 
**middlemen,” and “ rings,” but a legal document capable of enact- 
ment and execution, and economically and morally sound. If he 
does, he will do more than any Granger has yet attempted.—Eb. 
NATION. } 

. MORE FICTION ABOUT THE PURITANS. 

To THe EpiToR OF THK NATION: 

Sir: The letter from “J. H. T.” in your 463d No. may easily be sup- 
plemented. There are, indeed, I suspect, few English Churchmen but are 
ready to accept, as deserving to be historic fact, any statement which they 
happen to find in print bearing injuriously on our Puritan forefathers of 
New England. To whitewash dead aud buried bigots and their bigotry 
would, at any time, be unworthy; and, in our day, it is in vain. To be 
stadious of accuracy is, however, another thing; and though, at choice, we 
may or may not be Puritans as to religion, we are bound to be Puritans as 
to truth. Curiously enough, the venturer of the following audacity was, 
like the Rey. Isaae Taylor’s voucher for the ‘ Blue Laws,’ an historian of 
American Episcopacy. 

Of the Sandwich Islanders, and of the missionaries who, fifty-four years 
ago, first undertook to Christianize them, we are told: 





“These children of nature, children of the air, children of the light, 
children of the sun, children of beauty, disporting themselves, for the most 
part, in the open air, living in the utmost conceivable freedom, taking their 
greatest pleasure in the dance, dancing many times a day, dancing almost 
every evening; and then imagine these people visited by the descendants of 
the stern old Puritans of New England, if avything, rather more severe, sour, 
and vinegar-like, carrying with them the iron code of Connecticut, the most 
severe ever inflicted upon any people on earth, taking peculiar examples 
from the Levitical law, and applying them to Christian times, by a stran 
mistake, which pervaded the old Puritan mind, that Christianity found its 
excellence by a retrogression to Judaism. Forinstance, they wrote it down, 
in their code, that, if any father had a troublesome child, he should bring 
him before the elders, and he should be stoned. These men were, many of 
them, good men, very devout men, men who really desired the salvation of 
the souls of these poor islanders, and came for that purpose, and no other, and 
gave up their homes that they might come—but coming with all the bias 
aud severity of Puritan life—to these children of nature, these children of 
thesun. And then conceive the moral and social effervescence that ensued.” 


Its rhetoric brushed away, the substance of this is meagre enough. 
Down with Puritanism, and up with barbaric cancans and fandangos. 
Better no Christianity at all than that which curbs the liberty of heel and 
toe. 

We read, further on, with reference to these paradisiacal savages, of “ all 
that was childlike, spiritual, and unobjectionable iu their habits,” and so 


, 








forth and so forth. Of course, such very extraordinarily hilarious sheep 
were but ill assorted with the worse than verjuicy shepherds which we find 
assigned to them by a fertile imagination. 

The passage quoted above is from a speech by the late Bishop Wilber- 
force, delivered at Wiston, August 25, 1865. It is copied from the Brighton 
Gasette of a few days later.— Your obedient servant, 


FITzEDWARD HALL. 
MARLESFORD, WICKHAM MaRrkgT, May 27, 1874. 


Notes. , 


iy index to ‘ Chorley’s Recent Art and Society’ wil! be furnished to pur- 
charers of the first edition of the book on applying to the publishers, 
Messrs. Henry Holt & Oo. *—An illustrated ‘ American Mechanical Dic- 
tionary,’ by Edward H. Knight, editor of the Patent Ofice Gazette, is now 
being published in parts by J. B. Ford & Co. The first volume (pp. 800) is 
already completed. ——The annual report of the trustees of the Astor Li- 
brary shows the whole number of books and pamphlets to have been on the 
Ist of January 147,640. The increase during 1873 was but 3,462 volumes, 
of which nearly half (1,607) were gifts, and of these. again more than half 
(923) from one donor, Mr. Wnf. B. Astor. While the resources of the library 
are thus manifestly insufficient, it is gratifying to learn from the report that 
the number of readers increases in a higher ratio than the library itself (ten 
per cent. in the one case; two and a-half in the other).——The fifty-sixth 
annual report of the trustees of the New York State Library has, besides the 
usual catalogue of books acquired during the year, a catalogue of MSS. sup- 
plementary to that of 1856, and descriptive notes of memorial relics of George 
Washington, purchased by the State in 1271, and deposited in the library in 
1873. The most interesting of these relics are the first drait of the Farewell Ad- 
dress, of which hitherto ouly fragments have been discovered and published ; 
an autographic manuscript, also inedited, reviewing the qualifications of 
sixteen of Washington’s generals for the post of successor to General Arthur 
St. Clair, after his defeat by the Indians in 1791; a tabulated autographic 
statement of his household expenses for three months in 1789, as a basis of 
his remuneration in lieu of a salary as President; and a dress-sword, sent, 
as tradition goes, by Frederic LI. ‘‘ from the oldest general in the world to 
the greatest,” which by a singular fute fell into the hands of John Brown, 
and was used by him when commanding at Harper’s Ferry.——Prof. James 
Russell Lowell bas had the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws conferred on 
him by Cambridge University, England.——The delayed number (48) of the 
Journal of the Berlin Geographical Society ecntains the customary exhaur- 
tive record by Dr. Koner of geographical publications from November, 1872, 
to December, 1873.——Dr. A. C. Miiller’s ‘Geographie der alten Welt,’ 
which we lately notieed, has been translated into Italian by Dr. Pietro Vit- 
tanovieh, Professor of History and Geography in the Institute of Technology 
at Padua.——We have received from B. Westermann & Co. Part II. of the 
second volume of Ritter’s ‘Geographisehes-statistisches Lexikon,’ sixth 
edition, and need not repeat the high opinion of the work which we have 
already expressed in the Nation. Progress has been made as far as the 
pame Monteith——The usefulness of Appletons’ ‘ American Annual Cyclo- 
peedia’ will not be questioned by those who have had occasion to resort to it. 
It is the depository of facts and documents which otherwise must be sought at 
great pains, if obtainable at all. That for 1273, just issued, is embellished 
with steel portraits of the late Senator Sumner, President Lerdo de Tejada, 
and the Emperor of Russia, and with a few maps and woodcuts somewhat 
arbitrarily chosen.--—The ‘courtesy of the trade” has for some reason 
failed sigually in the case of M. Jules Verne and his American publishers. 
Hitherto his works have been divided amopg three; now there are two 
others who claim a property in them. Scribner, Armstrong & Co. have just 
published his ‘ Journey to the Centre of the Earth’ and ‘ Meridiana, er Ad- 
ventures in South Africa.’ A Bostou firm, Henry L. Shepard & Co., repro- 
duce thel atter under the title of ‘Adventures in the Land of the Behemoth’ ; 
and the first half of Verne’s ‘ Autour de Ja Lune’ (‘ From the Earth to the 
Moon’ in Scribner’s translation) is now republished, with a new version by 
Edward Roth, by King & Baird, Baltimore, and the story is called ‘The Bal- 
timore Gun Club,’ The public may justly complain of this tampering with 
the author’s own titles.——Carl Schurz’s eulogy on Charles Sumner will be 
published handsomely in pamphlet form by Lee & Shepard, Boston.—— 
‘ Architecture for General Students’ is announced by Hurd & Houghton. 
—We have to record with the deepest regret the death of Mr. James Miller 
McKim, who was one of the founders and proprietors of this journal, and to 
whom it was largely due that the Nation ever came into existence. Mr. 
McKim was an abolitionist of long standing, haying begun his labors in the 
anti-slavery cause thirty years ago, after a short experience as pastor of a 
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Presbyterian Congregation. He was at dirst a lecturer, then the Publishing 
Agent of the Pennsylvania Anti-slavery Society, and the successor of 
John G. Whittier in the editorial conduct of the Pennsylvania Freed- 
man, and at last Corresponding Secretary. so that he had a 
large and influential share in the conduct of the anti-slavery agitation 
both in Pennsylvania and all over the country down to the outbreak of the 
war, and shared its dangers and tribulations to the fullest extent. During 
the whole period, too, he was a prime mover in the operations of 
the “Underground Railroad.” During the war, he gave his time and 
attention to the aid and education of the freedmen, and for a year aiter 
its close was Correxponding Secretary of the American Freedman’s Commis- 
sion. But he was deeply sensible of the dangers of keeping up this elee- 
mosynary work one mivute longer than was necessary, and in this, as in the 
anti-slavery movement, perceived clearly when the time had come to let the 
negro alone and allow him to take his chance on the current of 
free life, and on his motion the Commission closed its labors. He was 
oceupied in 1865 with the establishment ofa weekly paper of a limited sphere 
and for special objects, when the idea of the Nation, as it now is, was sug- 
gested to him by some of those whose co-operation he had sought, and he 
entered into it with a faith and zeal which never relaxed for a moment, until 
his expectations had been more than realized. His coadjutors in an enterprise 
which in some ways ran counter to his own notions of expediency, and 
which at first made heavy drafts on his hopefulness and courage, as well as 
some iuvroads on many lifelong and deeply-cherished associations, at a period 
when he was entering upon well-won repose after thirty years of labor, can 
hardly express too strongly their sense of the value of the cheerfulness, per- 
sistence, practical sagacity, and confidence in its aims and in its final 
success which he brought to the conduct of it. Mr. MeKim’s closing years 
were passed at Orange, New Jersey, in retirement only broken by 
occasional visits to New York, and cheered by the society of the friends 
to whom his varied experiences of life, his keen sympathy, ready appre- 
ciation, and quick sense of humor had endeared him. He watched, as a 
close and interested spectator, without either vain regrets or diminished 
hopefulness, the ebb and flow of public affairs. Probably very few men 
who had passed so many years in a fierce and absorbing struggle retained to 
the last so just a sense of the proportion of things, or had so few illusions to 
awake from; and he had the supreme satisfaction of feeling at the end that 
his life had been on the whole what, were he to begin it over again, he 
would wish to make it. 

—Like the other addresses commemorative of Mr. Sumner, Mr. Curtis’s 
was not wholly eulogistic. It skilfully and gracefully, often with force, 
illustrated the stronger sides of his character, but it recognized some of his 
numerous limitations. A general description of it may, as well as in any 
other way, be given by saying that it differed from the oration by Mr. 
Schurz in dealing rather more with Mr. Sumner as a man and rather less 
with him as a statesman whose career identified him with certain portions 
of the history of the country. It dealt more, too, with the earlier part of his 
life than did Mr. Schurz’s, although after all with less minuteness of biogra- 
phical detail—Mr. Curtis, indeed, haying been a lifelong friend and admirer of 
the late senator. Mr. Curtis's address was also more finished and polished in 
point of rbetoric than Mr. Sehurz’s, though oftener than Mr. Schura’s the elo- 
quence lacked vigor of thought. It is of great interest in the reading, and 
in the delivery it must have been captivating to its audience. We have 
spoken of it as recognizing some of its here’s limitations. One sach recog- 
nition was when Mr. Curtis spoke of Mr. Sumner’s well-known ora- 
tion on the grandeur of nations, which, according to him, consists in 
promoting the arts of peace. We gather from what Mr. Cartis said that 
the speech was delivered before a company in part or in whole made up of 
citizen soldiery, and it is so many years since we read this address that 
it is from Mr. Curtis again that we gather our information as regards the 
furce aud method of its argument. Our own recollection of it scarcely 
amounts to more than that the orator showed that the ship-of-the-line Pern- 
sylWwania had cost more than would suffice to found and carry on a college, 
and theuc> concluded that colleges were always to be preferred to line-of- 
battle ships. Mr. Curtis says iu effect that Mr. Summer so presented the 
case agaimst war as to hold up the citizen soldier, not only to ridicule, 
but to moral aversion; aud that the listening volunteers (who, in the last 
aualysis, are armed constables, and the foundation-stone of all order, all law, 
and all peace) might have beeu justified in inferring that to prepare ma- 
chivery for the forcible arrest of the rioter or the murderer is aa unper- 
missible and indeed heinous proceeding. Of this Mr. Curtis cannot approve, 
but he is inclined to call it ‘a happy want of logic.” Yet if once we are to 
allow ourselves to praise men in this way, not the walls of a lunatic asylum 
jtself or au asylum for the imbecile need put a stop to our praises. We, 
for our part, can see no reason, or at any rate no reason extra-rhe- 
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torical, why the way of using the human mind which is exhibited in 


“The True Grandeur of Nations” is not very unhappily illogical and: 


not to mipce matters, foolish. And this should be said; for it is not 
the folly of the insane and the idiotic that bas wrought the 
woes of the race. The imbecility of the asylams does little harm. 


The really injurious weakness is that of intelligent men who are blind to 
the alloy of unintelligence in their composition, and perbaps have this same 
happy illogicality about enforcing their wild doctrine. We dare say that, 
as a matter of historical fact, Mr. Sumner’s oration did not a littl: harm 
both in the North and in the South. ‘A new ism,” the Southerner may 
well enough have said, ‘and you see how visionary ; yet up there they be- 
lieve in it”; nor will any dispassionate person fail to recall other pernicious 
acts and speeches of Mr. Sumner’s, of which many flowed from this same in - 
patience of that reasonable and connected thought which is one at least of the 
true and real distinctions (and, as some philosophers and some theologians 
hold, the truest and mest real and important of the distinctions) that separate 
man from the brute. _ The truth seems to be that Mr. Sumner’s moral earn 

estnes3 Was so great as to secure the perfect serenity of the moral courage 
which stood him and his country in such good stead, but so great, too, as 
very often to disturb the serenity of his intelligence and judgment. And} 
another large and uncomplex nature, contemporary with himself, Mr. Clase, 
Mr. Sumner was destitute of the sense of humor which is often so powerful 
an agent iu preserving the mind in its sanest and wisest temper. In contrast 
with these defects of Mr. Sumuer, Mr. Curtis was felicitous in painting 2 
vivid picture of the different moral quality of the two leaders against slavery 
—Seward and Sumner—the former pausing in an * irrepressible-conthiet ” 
speech to ask blandly for a piueh of suuff from a Southern senator, who ac 

corded the box but turned away his face while he did so; the latter, in his 
invectives and harangues, making it always more and more unmistakable to 
the pro-slavery leaders that here at last was a Northera man who had ne 
New York compromises to offer, and that his cause or theirs must 
go to total ruin. His cause was the winning one; hew, we all 
know. But for all that we should be on our guard against confound 

ing exhibitions of courage with exhibitions of clear intelligence, or Jead- 
ing others to confound them. Mr. Whittier’s poem on the occasion ot 
Mr. Curtis’s address contains fine passages of eloquence, all marked by real 
feeling. ‘The passage most poetical, as distinguished from eloquent, is per- 
haps the one toward the close, in which Nature is called upen vow at last 
to gladden the grave whose occupant iv his lifetime she could not soothe or 
eall away from his long task-work. But the poem is in an unfortunate 
metre, and, as we may say, invertebrate avd formless. One does not see 
why it might not have been twice as long as it is, nor, on the other hand, 
why it might not have been half as long. 


ike 


—The last Cornhill attracts attention by giving to the world.a pleasant 
little piece of poetry left behind him by Thackeray. It is entitled “ King 
Fritz.” and, if not in Thackeray’s very best, is certainly in his very 
easiest vein and manner. We suppose it concerns one of Mr. Carlyle’s mo- 
narchs. It begins thus: 


“ King Fritz in his palace of Berlin 
I saw at a roya! carouse, 
In a periwig. p »wadered and curling, 
He eat with his hat on his brows.” 


Not so his sons. They stand uncovered in the hall; their seats when they 
get them have no backs; while their father eats pheasants and many other 
such viands, their repast is a crust and some very small beer; complaint, 
expressed by word or grimace, the monarch meets by flinging dishes at the 
complainant or battering his bones with canes. Thus it is that he 
improves his offspring’s minds. Another article in the same maga- 
zine is entitled “ Homer’s Troy and Schliemann’s,” the writer mak- 


ing much fun of the new explorer, and declaring that all the 
arguments favor another site than tue one where Dr. Schliemann 


made his “find.” The article's nature and tone may be judged from 
these words: “It is unfortunate that the enthusiastic Doctor has so litle 
archeological knowledge or judgment that we can accept none of his con- 
clusions as of any authority, and the photographs he has sent out with bis 
book are so bad as to be utterly worthless—mostly made from bad drawings, 
and of these none made with intelligent reference to the important data 
in such excavations, the character of the walls and the manner of working 
the stone. The single fact of a city having preceded that which he supposes 
to be Troy would be sufficient to upset his hypothesis, and this, the most 
important fact developed by the excavation, the simple-minded archmolo- 
gist (?) neglected to follow up.” Still another article, and one which will 
please the romantic, is that entitled “‘ Dreams,” which is written by a gentle- 
man who at once holds fully the true, popular, wonderstruck sort of faith in 
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dreams and visions, and also is a hardy scientific expounder oftheir character. 
He both freezes the blood (or could do so if he liked—there happens to be 
here nothing very terrifying), and gives you solid ground, if you so choose 
to call it, for believing that there is a real reason of the con- 
gelation. As interesting as anything he does to make an 
addition to the small class of literary pieces of which Coleridge’s ‘ In 
Xanadu’ is the principal specimen—pieces composed in sleep. In 
this instance it is a poem, and of its kind not a bad one, of a rather elabo- 
rate workmanship. The composer was alady without the smallest pretension 
to literary skill, a friend of the writer’s, and apparently entirely trusted by 
him. On the day previous to her dream this lady had spent her time in de- 
vouring ‘The Sorrows of Werther,’ at that time more popular than now, and 
had supplemented this choice bit of reading by studying the story and the 
songs of Sappho. Her fancy was naturally powerfully excited, and on fall- 
ing asleep she, although perfectly heart-whole, dreamed a most despairing 
and forlorn dream, and towards the end of it composed the love poem of 
which we have spoken. The first and the second stanzas are as follows, 
the “denying” rhyme running throughout the whole poem. She dreams 
she meets her forbidden lover: 


is 


“Thus, thus to meet, though more than sweet, 
Is but new cause for sighing ; 
Grieved, though impassioned, must we greet 
Denying, still denying. 


We whisper, tremble, gaze, and part, 
From our own feelings flying ; 

The one deep wish of either heart 
Deuying, still denying !"’ 

—The Rerue Critique, though now in its eighth year, is not known in 
this country as it should be. It is a weekly of 16 pages, published under 
the direction of MM. Bréal, G. Monod, C. Morel, and G. Paris. It numbers 
among its contributors many of the French writers who occupy a bigh rank 
asx specialists. It is truly what its name indicates, as, with the exception of 
asummary account of the proceedings of learned societies, it contains only 
critical reviews of current publications. The criticisms, often severe, are 
reliable and just. The articles are larger and more readable than in the 
Literarisches Centralblatt, which the Revue Critique resembles in many 
points. The notices of new books, though often several pages in length, are 
always to the point, and written by men who are peculiarly strong in the 
subject upon which they give an opinion. The same work is often ex- 
amined critically by several writers, each dwelling only upon what he knows 
best. The articles are signed. It is not strange that so able a journal, 
which praises foreign, generally German, works at the expense of French 
ones, should have called forth a certain opposition ; yet there is no better sign 
of hope for France than the manly, independent spirit of the writers of the 
Revue Critique. 


—From recent Athens newspapers we quote several items of news : Dr. 
Schliemann has received permission from the Greek Government to excavate 
the ruins of Mykene, on condition that all antiques found shall be delivered 
over to the Government, while the explorer has the right of announcing and 
describing them. He has visited the ruins and made about thirty preliminary 
borings to determine the direction and extent of his searches. A few unimpor- 
tant articles were thus brought to light, chiefly fragments of pottery orna- 
mented with heads of oxen. Regular excavations were to begin in May. A suit 
was brought in the Greek court against Dr. Schliemann by the Superinten- 
dent of the Imperial Museum at Constantinople, to compel the delivery of a 
share of the treasures found by him at Troy. By the terms of his permis- 
sion to dig, one-half of what might be found was to be the property of the 
Government. Schliemann asserts that he bas fulfilled this agreement, while 
the Turk denies it. The court refused to entertain the suit. It is reported 
from Constantinople that the Turkish Government has been making some 
small excavations of its own on the site of Troy, and has even recovered 
some valuable relics which Schliemann’s laborers had managed to 
secrete in the neighboring villages.—The long-anticipated explorations 
at Olympia will probably begin in October. Professors Ernst Curtius 
and Adler of Berlin have been spending some time at Athens, where 
the court and court-circles have shown them marked attentions. An 
agreement has at last been signed by the Government and by the 
German ambassador, by which Germany undertakes the whole ex- 
pense, but Greece shall retain all antiques that may be found, unless 
it should voluntarily relinquish some duplicates. The temple of Zeus Olym- 
pios is first to be sought for, but the convention, which is to remain in force 
ten years, contemplates other excavations to be hereafter agreed upon. Both 
governments have the right of publishing the scientific results, each in its 
own country and tongue. Germany has the exclusive right of taking casts 
and copies of the objects found for five years after their discovery, and has 
also the right of taking copies of every antique found in the kingdom by 
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other parties. Prof. Curtius has gone to Olympia to lay out his work. 
The bed of the Alpheios is believed to be rich in treasures of ancient 
art.—Prof. Burnouf, the chief of the French school at Athens, bas been 
excavating near what is called the rampart of Ulysses ou the Acropolis, in 
hope of finding the sources of the ancient clepsydra.—Three Vienna 
professors, who explored in Samothrace the last summer and uncovered 
a Doric temple, have renewed their work, having received from the au- 
thorities the exclusive right of search for some time. It is reported that 
they are obtaining facts of interest in reference to prehistoric civilization. 
—It is well known that foreign missionaries are not much honored in 
Greece. Some natives who have adopted the Evangelical faith and main- 
tain regular preaching in the capital, have been subject to alittle of old-style 
abuse. It seems to have been a small affair, but worth noticing for the 
straightforward censures which it received from such papers as the Future 
(“Mellon”) and the New Life (“ Palingenesia”). Greece is advancing in 
toleration as well as in material prosperity. 


LIEBER’S ‘CIVIL LIBERTY.”* 

T is a fortunate thing for the student of politics that the editing of Dr. 
Lieber’s great works has been entrusted by his family to President 
Woolsey. The treatise upon ‘Civil Liberty and Self-Government,’ which 
was first published in 1853, had become entirely out of print when its author 
died in 1872. Dr. Woolsey, as an act of friendship to the family of the de- 
ceased, has undertaken to prepare a new edition both of this and of its com- 
panion work, the ‘ Political Ethics.’ The former volume has just been issued from 
the press, and we may hope that its reappearance in a new garb, and, under the 
auspices of so able and distinguished an editor, will give a fresh impulse to the 
study of political science. The special editorial work of Dr. Woolsey, al- 
though most painstaking and conscientious, might escape the observation of 
the careless reader.. It consists of corrections in the text, and changes in 
the original notes where slight inaccuracies had been overlooked by the 
author, and of a few additional annotations where the author’s meaning re- 
quired explanation, or where his statements might be illustrated by a refer- 
ence to recent events. The only criticism which can be made upon these 
editorial notes is that they are too few. While we can appreciate President 
Woolsey’s desire to present the text as it was written by his friend, and his 
unwillingness to make it the basis merely of his own commentary, we must ex- 
press the conviction that he has carried the method of self-restraint too far. An 
opportunity was offered him to convey practical lessons of political wisdom 
which, coming from such asource, might perhaps have been heeded ; 
and this opportunity was especially valuable, as the work will doubtless be 
used as a text-book in those colleges and higher schools which find a place 
in their courses of study for the teaching of political science. We refer to 
the startling events of our own history during the last fifteen years. Dr. Lieber 
drew his most important illustrations chiefly from modern European history, 
from the German and French governments, from the principles of legislation fol- 
lowed under the rule of the first and the second Napoleon, and from a compa- 
rison of these systems with the constitutional methods and institutions of 
Great Britain and the United States. A nearer and more practical field of 
observation had been opened to his editor. Every proposition which the 
author announced in describing the essential attributes of civil liberty, every 
statement of a fundamental doctrine which he made, might find an apt 
illustration or example in political events which occurred, and measures 
of legislation or administration which were adopted, during the civil 
war and the period which has elapsed since its close. If Dr. Wool- 
sey had briefly narrated the most striking of these events, and re- 
capitulated the most important of these measures, and had then ap- 
plied to them the test of the grand principles of civil liberty formu- 
lated by his author, and had in a calm, dispassionate, judicial manner in- 
vestigated their relations, pointed out their agreements and their opposi- 
tions, traced the results which are surely indicated by the doctrines develop- 
ed in the text—in short, if he had subjected the methods pursued by the 
Government to a close scientific analysis, he would have increased the prac- 
tical value of the treatise in a tenfold degree, and would have conferred a 
most important benefit upon the coming generation of American citizens 
who shall read or study its pages. Dr. Woolsey is pre-eminently fitted to ac- 
complish such an undertaking. His age, his friendly relations with the 
dominant party throughout the entire straggle and political revolution, his 
widely extended influence as an educator, his broad liberalism, and withal 
his conservative tendencies, would give his opinions and his conclusions a 
weight of authority which would not attach to those of any mere political 

partisan however honest, or to any mere political theorizer however able. 


** On Civil Liberty and Self-Government. By Francis Lieber, LL.D. Third Edi- 
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The original publication of Dr. Lieber's ‘ Political Ethics’ and ‘ Civil 
Liberty ’ marked an era in the political literature of the United States. 
Prior to their appearance, the Federalist was the only American work which 
made any attempt to discuss the theory of government in an exhaustive and 
scientific manner. The Federalist, however, was written for a single speci- 
fic purpose—to persuade the electors of New York to choose delegates 
for the then approaching State Convention favorable to the adoption 
of’ the proposed constitution of the United States, and to influence the 
delegates themselves when chosen. When we consider this its special 
object, and the manner in which it was written, and the mode in which it 
was originally published, this collection of letters to a newspaper must ever 
be regarded as a most remarkable work. Although not pretending to be a 
complete statement of the theory of government, and although all of its 
discussions were directed to the explanation and recommendation of the 
single form of government contained in the proposed constitution, yet it 
continued to be the basis of all subsequent treatises until the time of Dr. 
Lieber’s publications. Judge Story transferred it bodily into his Comment- 
aries, and did not add a single suggestion to the matter he had thus borrow- 
ed. As was very natural, and perhaps inevitable, after the adoption of a 
written constitution, all the treatises upon Public Law were mere com- 
mentaries upon the text of this instrument, and the tendency of American 
statesmen and jurists was to become narrow and verbal interpreters and 
expounders of a written code; public law itself and the theory of civil gov- 
ernment, with a certain influential school, actually came to be a matter of 
grammatical construction and interpretation. In contrast and opposition 
to this narrow mode of treatment, Dr. Lieber presented the theory of 
government and of the state in all its scientific breadth, and based 
his discussions upon the experiences of a living present in Europe 
and America, upon the events of modern social progress, upon the 
forms of administration which had passed before the eyes of the then 
existing generation. In this respect his mode of treatment is far superior 
both on its theoretical and its practical side to that pursued by the authors 
of the Federalist. Hamilton, Madison, and Jay, with the scholarship of 
their day, went to Greece and to Rome for most of their illustrations ; in the 
Greek and the Roman writers and orators they found their political teachers; 
in the institutions of the Greek and the Roman republics they saw the nur- 
series of political liberty ; the lives of Greek and of Roman statesmen were 
the examples which they held up for imitation to their fellow-countrymen. 

We now know that this scholarship was most superficial. The historical 
researches, the closer study, the careful investigations of a later generation, 
have shown that the citizen of the Greek and the Roman republics, so far 
from enjoying any civil liberty, had not even the faintest conception of 
its existence ; the notion of a civil, personal liberty, such as is possessed by 
the citizen of the United States or of Great Britain, or even of any 
movarchical country of modern Europe, had not been conceived of in those 
early days of Greek and of Roman republicanism, to which writers, like the 
authors of the Federalist, were accustomed to point as the golden age of 
freedom and free institutions. The state was then the final object of the 
citizen’s life and being ; the state swallowed up the individual, andin it were 
lost all personal rights, privileges, and attributes—nay, more than lost, for 
such personal rights and attributes had not yet emerged into the condition 
of abstract possibilities. In fact the language of the ancient Roman and 
Greek writers—the words which they used, such as republic, liberty, free- 
dom, country, patriotism, and the like—was interpreted by writers of 
the school to which Hamilton and Madison belonged according to modern 
meanings unknown to those who originally employed it, while the facts 
which these words actually represented were equally unknown to the pub- 
licists of the generations immediately preceding our own. With a more ac- 
curate scholarship, with a wider and fuller knowledge of history, and with a 
deeper insight into the essential nature of political institutions, Dr. Lieber 
does not go to ancient Greece and Rome for his exemplars. Knowing that 
between ancient and modern political society there is little in common, 
his study of politics is based upon an examination of the government of the 
present day—England in the nineteenth century, France under the two 
Emperors, Germany, Austria, and Russia. From them he draws practical 
lessons which can never be learned from declamations about the virtues of 
Roman republicanism or the patriotic devotion of Lacedemonian aristocracy. 
Upon this study of the political forces now at work in Europe and America, 
this comparison of institutions which now exist, he constructs a theory of 
civil liberty and self-government, based infdeed upon facts, but, at the same 
time, upon an able generalization from these facts. Such a work is needed; 
its earnest, careful, appreciative study in ail the colleges and higher 
schools of the United States would do so much to restore the knowledge of 
true politics, to kindle a desire for a true statesmanship, and to awaken a love 
or our free institutions and the principles which they embody. It would be 











the sure correction of the many political heresies which, under the garb of 
an advanced liberalism, are spreading in England and have begun to show 
themselves even in our own country—heresies which would destrov the 
very institutions that. in all constitutional governments, have proved to be 
the only safeguards of civil liberty by being the only possible checks upon 
irresponsible power, and whieh seek to introduce in another form the 
methods which have always been resorted to in aid of despotism. The book 
is especially needed in our own country to counteract those tendene’es of the 
day towards a complete centralization, which, under a show of devotion to 
the democratic idea, inevitably lead to the extinction of all individual civil 
liberty. It demonstrates from the experience of the most enlightened na 

tions, from the facts of modern contemporary history, as well as (rom a care 

ful analysis of the social forces in their necessary action, that universal 
suffrage is not identical with political and civil liberty ; and that abso 

lute power held by the people, as weli as the same power held by a monarch 
or by an oligarchy, needs the checks and counterpoises of institutions, of a 
complex system of administration, and above all of distribution into semi 

independent divisions for purposes of local self-government, in order to pre 

serve and secure the individual rights of the citizen acting under the least 
possible restraint compatible with the maintenance of social order. The 
greatest danger to civil liberty does not come from the open attacks of des 

potic power, but from the teachings of the modern school of positivism, 
which, under the guise of an assumed liberalism, sneer at all the institucions 
which have distinguished the constitutional governments of Great Britain 
and the United States from the absolute monarchies of the Continent—the 
separation of governmental functions into three grand divisions, legislative, 
administrative, and judicial, the independence of the judiciary, the double 
form of the legislature, the definite restraints of a written or traditional con 

stitution, and other fundamental organic forms—and would make the legis 

lature the mere mouthpiece of a varying and irresponsible popular will. 

Neither Dr. Lieber in the original text nor Dr. Woolsey in his notes 
makes any attempt to discriminate between civi? and political liberty ; in 
deed, the former is made to be the generic term, including all the subordinate 
species or varieties. As a practical question suggested by the language of 
the national constitution, this distinction is one of the utmost importance at 
the present day, for its determination involves the claims of the woman suf 
rage advocates and many other theorists. Does the guaranty of ciri/ rights 
include that of political rights '—in other words, is political liberty a species 
or variety of civil liberty? No practical question of constitutional law now 
before the people is equal to this in importance. It is true that the courts 
have with absolute uniformity decided that the two groups of rights—the 
two kinds of liberty—are entirely different; but the decision yet to be 
made by the people may possibly overrule that already made by the courts 
A discussion of this matter by President Woolsey would have been a most 
valuable aid in the final determination of the dispute. 

It is not necessary to enter into any extended examination or criticism 
of Dr. Lieber’s writings ; they have been before the world more than twen- 
ty years, and their merits are well known; they are universally regarded as 
among the most important contributions in the English language to the 
science of politics. 


THE REIGN OF GEORGE THE THIRD.* 


\ R. RAE’S book consists of a number of well-known anecdotes strung to 
4" gether by a series of not very profound reflections. It adds nothing to the 
knowledge of any well-informed student, except the certainly curious fact that 
Sheridan’s speeches have suffered to an almost incredible extent from the 
carelessness or invention of reporters. A sceptic’s faith in history may well 
be shaken to its base when he finds that the most successful orator of his 
age has been made responsible for a lot of fustian and bombast which really 
represents the bad taste and inventiveness of penny-a-liners who called 
themselves reporters. The book, however, though of no merit, suggests an 
interesting enquiry which must often have occurred to students of the earlier 
years of George the Third’s reign. 

What are the real differences between the political life of say from 1760 
to 1780 and the political life of modern England? Forms, names, and inati- 
tutions have changed wonderfully little. If Burke could return from the 
grave, he might think on the first view that the constitution he adored has 
preserved unchanged both its form and its character. Moreover, the ab- 
sence of change is in some sense a reality. Every one feels that there is 
nothing like the same difference between the age of Victoria and the age of 
George the Third as that which divides the eighteenth century from the 
period of the great rebellion. On the other hand, the least reflective observer 
cannot read the most superficial account of the contests in which Wilkes, 
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Fox, or Sheridan played a leading part, without perceiving that English poli- 
ties have undergone a profound alteration during the course of about a hun- 
dred years. There is a change easier to perceive than define, whichis rather 
a modification of spirit and of tone than a revolution of institutions. 
Wherein, then, does this change consist ? 

The difference between English polities of the present and of the last cen- 
tury depends in part on a change of political circumstances and a change in 
tone of feeling. The influence of the aristocracy was, as every one knows, far 
greater at the accession of George the Third than it is at the present mo- 
ment, but many persons have not clearly before their minds how limited in 
comparison to the size of the whole country was what may be called the 
political part of the nation during the last century. In a well-known pas- 
sage, Burke defines what he terms the “natural strength of the kingdom ” 
as “the great peers, the leading landed gentlemen, the opulent merchants 
and manufacturers, and the substantial veomanry.” This *‘ natural 
strength” was nothing else than the classes who for all practical purposes 
raled the country. What is now by an abuse of language called “ the 
people” is not even mentioned in Burke's enumeration of citizens. Every 
class below the substantial yeomanry is rightly omitted, because persons of 
inferior position, though they had the rights of freemen, did not exercise 
any substantial influence over politics. It may further be assumed that the 
divisions of this “ natural strength” are meaut to be arranged according to 
the extent of their influence, and that Burke considered that the “ great 
peers” and “leading landed gentlemen” exercised a predominant power. 
There is no reason to doubt that this was so, though even at the time when 
Burke spoke—i.e., in 1770—the opulent merchants and manufacturers were 
beginning by foree of wealth to balance the weight of the peers and land- 
owners. Limited also as was the constituency which was the sovereign power 
in the state, it was bat a very small part of this limited constituency which 
could directly assert its will. When Lord Grey presented in 1793 his 
memorable petition in favor of parliamentary reform, it was ascertained 
that vot more than two hundred families—partly peers, partly commoners— 
returned the majority of the House of Commons. The remarkable point is 
not that under these circumstances a very limited number of persons should 
have controlled the destinies of the nativu, but that the opinion of the coun- 
try should on the whole have been as influential as at critical periods it is 
proved in fact to have been. 

It is not our present object to criticise the English constitution of the 
last century. We wish simply to direct attention to the fact that the states- 
men of the time of George the Third, whether Tories or Whigs, had to deal 
with the feelings and opinions of a very small and, speaking generally, a 
very wealthy governing body. The contests, therefore, of that age were 
the contests between the parties of an aristocratic commonwealth 
and constantly recall the conflicts which make up the history of classicai 
commonwealths. Thus the fact that the mass of the people exercised little 
direct power curiously increased the influence of bodies who might be con- 
sidered the representatives of popular sentiment. The mob of London, 
for example, certainly took a more active interest and exerted greater weight 
in the polities of the day than their descendants. The city, again, was a dis. 
tinct power in the state, and a power which almost always supported the 
Opposition. There is something to modern notions extremely grotesque in 
Wilkes being the holder of the highest offi¢es in the gift of the corporation. 
Whatever a modern demagogue might gain by virulent invectives against the 
eourt, he certainly would not obtain by his virnlence the office of Lord 
Mayor and the permanent favor of Guildhall. Another result of the limited 
area over which political power extended was, that the contests between the 
parties of the day were of a political and nota social character. Speakivg gen- 
erally, every question in which the statesmen of the last century were inter- 
ested was a question of political power. The object of George the Third was 
to make the crown a distinct influence in the Government. The aim of 
Burke and the party to which he belonged was to assert the supremacy of 
the House of Commons. The dispute between England and America was a 
dispute about sovereignty. The same thing is true of the conflict between 
England and Ireland which led to the brief independence of the Irish Parlia- 
ment. No one will assert that these merely political disputes did not con- 
ceal considerable economical or social issues, of which the persons engaged 
in the conflict were searcely aware. Still, it is extremely curious to notice 
the care with which statesmen of that age avoided questions which lay out- 
side the field of what may strictly be called political warfare. Nothing was 
done and nothing was proposed to be dene to affect the social conditions of 
the people. The effeet of the poer-law, the tenure of land, or national edu- 
cation—the class of topics, in short, with which in one shape or another Par 
liament is now constantly called upon to deal —neither excited interest nor 
divided parties, The apparent exceptidhs to this rule confirm it. Burke’s 
measures of economical reform look like an attempt to open that class of 
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financial questions which haye played so great a part in modern English 
politics. But these measures, though they effected a financial improvement, 
had for their main object a limit to the influence of the crown. Burke and 
Fox indubitably intended by their famous India Bill to benefit the people of 
India, but it is difficult to believe that they did not also intend to strengthen 
the Whigs. It is certain that the mass of the nation opposed the bill solely on 
party grounds. It was hated by the King and his supporters, not because 
it injured India, but because it was thought to be injurious to the crown. 
The contest over the bill became, in short, like every other conflict of that 
age, a struggle for political power. 

A far deeper difference than the varied conditions of public life (import- 
ant as they are) divides the generation of statesmen who immediately pre- 
ceded the French Revolution from the public men of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. This difference is a difference of spirit. The present generation of 
Englishmen have lived during as great events as history records. Their 
own political achievements have not been inconsiderable. In future times, 
therefore, the nineteenth century may appear to have a dramatic interest ; 
but the classes who for the last forty years have swayed the destinies of Eng- 
land have been little under the influence either of rhetoric or of the 
theatrical or dramatic side of existence. The classes, on the other hand, 
who ruled during the first forty years of George the Third’s reign were 
above all things, alive to the force of rhetoric. Between the eighteenth 
and the nineteenth century there is the whole distinction between a drama- 
tic and an undramatic age. The true representative of the one epoch is 
Chatham, of the other Peel. Neither statesman was without his greatness, 
but the greatness of the one is unlike the greatness of the other. It is in- 
teresting to trace the various forms in which the dramatic character of the 
last century appears. Chatham’s notorious affectations are only the affec- 
tations of a great actor, and suited to captivate a public who like scenic 
effects. The more florid passages of Burke, though natural fruits of his 
genius, are still in great part explained by the taste of the audience which he 
addressed. A man of equal ability would, at the present day, prune rather 
than encourage the exuberance of metaphor which he freely indulged. The 
effect produced by the violent and more than half-artificial invective of 
Junius is simply another proof of the delight in rhetoric which then char- 
acterized the English public. Sheridan fainting at the end of an harangue 
in the arms of his friend; Burke producing his dagger in the House of Com- 
mons; Thurlow calling upon God to desert him whenever he deserted 
his king; Erskine swaying a jury by the assertion that if they did not give 
him a verdict they would send him home a miserable man—are each 
appeals to a feeling for rhetoric and a proof of the universal sympathy for 
striking situations. You may turn from politics to any other sphere and 
you discover the prevalence of the same tone of feeling. That intense 
interest in the drama which is now most unfortuvately unknown to English 
society, is itself a sign of the taste of a public for which Garrick acted and 
Sheridan wrote. That author has himself left a permanent monument of 
the feelings of his contemporaries in the “School for Scandal.” The wit 
of that play will never become obsolete. But its main feature, the attack 
on ‘a man of sentiment,” is already out of date. No period is ever deficient 
in hypocrites ; but the hypocrite of the nineteenth century is not a man who 
utters at every turn the noblest of sentiments in the finest of language. A 
modern Joseph Surface does not obtrade his high feeling, simply because the 
modern world has ceased to enjoy fine sentiment. A hundred years ago, 
not only the humbugs and villains of the stage or the novel, but the liber- 
tines of real life, had a delight in what may be termed theatrical villany. 
Take, for instance, the orgies of Sir Francis Dashwood and his prof¥gate 
brotherhood at Medmenham Abbey. ‘ They spent,” writes Mr, Rae, ‘a por- 
tion of each year in the abbey, inhabiting the cells, making a mockery of 
the service of the church, feasting in the great hall, and singing blasphe- 
mous and obscene songs. To be one of the twelve who played the leading 
parts was the ambition of the men of fashion of those days, and required on 
the part of the successful competitor pre-eminence in wickedness.” There 
are profligates and libertines in every age, and the monks of Medmenham, 
though their vices may have been exaggerated by tradition, were, we doubt 
not, as worthless a crew of roués as a dissolute society could produce. Still, 
the way in which their wickedness displayed itself, the desire to take part 
in a startling scene, does not of itself arise so much from peculiar depravity 
as from a morbid love of dramatic action. Turn from the worst to the best men 
of the century, and you will still trace the influence of rhetoric. There is no 
modern English Tory so bigoted as to dispute the virtues of Washington and 
ofthe American patriots. But their most ardent admirers need not deny that 
the virtues of the founders of this Republic had about them a dramatic 
character. The simple republicans were conscious of their simplicity and 
of their exalted patriotism. If they had not known their own virtues, they 
must at least have become fully aware of their civic merits when they found 
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themselves worshipped by all the noblest, the best, and the most enthusias- 
tic of the youth of France. Nor, indeed, need our patriotism wish to 
deny that the leaders in the struggle for independence were influenced by 
the sentiment of adramatic age. Itis of great importance to note, in com- 
paring one era with another, that there is nothing in itself blameworthy in 
the fact that men are influenced by rhetoric and-high sentiment. Rhetoric, 
no doubt, has its dangers: the man who delights in fine sentiment may be- 
come a sentimentalist and a hypocrite. But the man who never utters a 
fine sentiment may easily sink into a brute without necessarily avoiding the 
vices of a hypocrite. What is true of menis true of generations. The pre- 
sent age is little prone to talk high sentiment or admire dramatic situations ; 
but the present generation are possibly also not greatly given to do great 
acts or to aim at high objects. The last century was perhaps too fond of 
rhetoric, but the men of the last century, if they talked fine seutiment, at- 
tempted at least to do acts which might justify rhetorical eulogy. An age 
may be pardoved for its dramatic instincts which produced and applauded 
such actors as Chatham and Washington. 


CLEASBY AND VIGFUSSON’S ICELANDIC DICTION ARY.* 


HERE are few things in literary history more singular than the compara- 

tive neglect with which the language and the writings of the carly 
Scandinavians have been treated, not ouly in this country and in England, 
but also in Germany, where every study seems to find its devotees. The 
Danes, and of late years the Norwegians also, as well as the native Ice- 
landers, have labored to some extent in this field, but they lie so much iso- 
lated from the rest of the world, and their language is so little read beyond 
their own borders, that the result of these labors has done but little to 
awaken the interest which the learned, and even educated men who make 
no pretensions to learning, might have been expected to feel in a literature 
of such rare and admirable merit. Happily this indifference is now dimi- 
nishing, and nothing will more contribute to put an end to it than the pub- 
lication of this Icelandic dictionary. 

The name Icelandic opens up a question that has been much debated. 
Other names have been proposed for the language: Norse, Old Norse, 
Primitive Scandivavian, Old North German—this last by Conrad Maurer, 
the most distinguished Scandinavian scholar in Germany. It is beyond 
doubt the language which was spoken in Norway in the ninth century, when 
Iceland, the Orkuey and Shetland Isles, and large parts of England, Seot- 
land, and Ireland, were filled by Norwegian settlers who chose exile rather 
than submission to the conquering Harald the Fair-haired ; and it was appar- 
ently nothing more than a dialect of the form of speech which prevailed then 
over the whole North—Denmark, Sweden, the Baltic Isles, the east and north 
of England ; so that an Icelander, a Dane, and a man of York or Dublin would 
probably understand one another better than at the present day a Catalan 
does an Andalusian, or a Neapolitan a Piedmontese. In process of time, 
however, the dialects of these several countries settled into the form of 
regular and dissimilar languages, but in doing so they lost everywhere, save 
in one spot, those copious inflexions which had been a feature of the old 
tongue. Modern Danish, for instance, is as deficient in cases and verb-forms 
as modern English, and scarcely nearer to the primitive Northern speech ; 
and though some inflexions have held their ground in the dialects of Western 
Norway, such dialects are quite uncultivated—literary Norwegian hardly 
differing from Danish. That one spot was Iceland. There alone the primitive 
language of the great Scandinavian family, the language of Olaf Tryggva- 
son and Canute, and of those voyagers from Greenland who with Leif the 
Red explored the coasts of Labrador and Massachusetts, has survived in 
unaltered purity to our own day. Partly the fewness of the people who 
speak it (for the population of Iceland has never reached 70,000), partly their 
total isolation, which has prevented the influx of foreign words, partly the 
general diffusion of education, which has made their old literature the stand- 
ard of speech as well as of writing, have arrested those influences which 
generally wear down and vary a language, so that Icelandic has changed 
less from the eleventh century to the nineteenth than German did in the 
three centuries before Luther, or Italian in the three before Dante. The 
name of the island seems therefore, on the whole, the fittest to call the 
language by, for the titles of Old Norse or Old North German, although they 
bring out the fact that it was at one time spoken beyond the limits of Ice- 
land, ignore the fact that it is still a living tongue cherished by the smallest 
and poorest (but not the least cultivated) of European nations, indeed of 
the civilized nations of the world. 

Such singular preservation is alone sufficient to give it the greatest in- 
terest in the eyes of the scholar. But over fad above its philological value 
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as a record of early Teutonic speech, and as explaining a host of forms ‘and 
words in modern English, it has an even higher importance as enshrining a 
literature which, among primitive literatures, stands sccondto that of Greece 
alone. And although it has no single work that ean pretend to equal the 
wealth, the splendor, the finish of Homer, still, if one may judge of the 
other poets of Greece before the rise of the great lyrists, by Hesiod and the 
Homeric hymus and the Cyclic fragments, the Norse sagamen and skalds 
need not fear the comparison. We say the sagamen, even more than the 
skalds, for although some of the poems iu the so-called elder or Saemun- 
dar Edda, and afew of the songs imbedded iv sagas like Eyvindr's noble 
lay on the death of King Hakou or Egil Skallagrimsson’s Sonar-torrek, 
are outbursts of true poetical genius, the Scandinavian poetry generally is 
artificial and often tedious, distinctly inferior to the prose writings of the 
same or a somewhat later date. Of the value of these latter, it is scarcely 
necessary to speak. The historical and biographical sagas give the fullest 
and most vivid picture of early society and polities to be found anywhere 
out of Homer, and, in conjunction with the law-books compiled about the 
same time, they supply a mass of curious information respecting the legal 
ideas and legal arrangements of our remote ancestors to which no paraliet 
exists in any ancient or modern literature. Nor is their outward dress and 
manner unworthy oftheir contents. For the most part, they are written in 
a singularly clear, nervous, and concise style; their descriptions are lively 
and picturesque; the characters who appear in them are forcibly drama- 
tized, and although the state of society they depict is a half-barbarous one, 
they have not ouly the purity of a simple age, but are often full of tender- 
ness and pathos. 

To throw open such a language and such a literature to the English read- 
ing world is no slight service, and nothing less than this is avcomptished by 
the present dictionary. Till its publication, there was no means of learning 
the language (out of Iceland itself or Copenhagen) except the old Teelandie- 
Latin dictionary of Bjorn Haldorson, which was very meagre and compiled 
before the dawn of philology, and the grammars of Rask, which were writ- 
ten for Danes. and often omitted to state clearly just what the learner most 
wished to know. Now, the language has so large a vocabulary and so copi- 
ous an irregularity of forms, especially verb-forms, that a dictionary is hard- 
ly less constantly necessary to the more advanced student than it is to the 
learner. And as scarcely any treatises exist dealing with the political and 
legal antiquities of Iceland and primitive Norway, one is forced to look in 
an Iceiandic dictionary for information on many subjects which we should 
never expect to find mentioned in Faccivlati, or Webster, or even in Littré. 
All this, while it increased the need for a dictionary of the [ee!andic lan- 
guage, increased also the difficulty of compiling one; aud in the general in- 
difference to Northern philology the task might have remained unattempted 
but for the ardor of a solitary student, and unfinished but for the wise libe- 
rality of a learned body which seldom spends its money so well. Mr. 
Richard Cleasby, an Englishman of independent means, was stimulated by 
his intercourse with the two Grimms, Schmeller, and other German scholars, 
to form the noble plan of a complete Icelandic lexicon, aud had been work- 
ing at it for seven years in Copenhagen, where he died in 1347, leaving a 
mass of rich but undigested materials, the results of his careful perusal not 
only of the published sagas but of an immense number of writings which 
still remain in MS. These materials (after an ineffectual attempt to pursue 
the work in Denmark) were placed by Mr. Cleasby’s representatives at the 
disposal of the delegates of the Oxford University Press, who engaged an 
eminent Icelandic scholar, himseif au Icelander, Mr. Gudbrandr Vigftisson, 
to complete the dictionary, and have borne the costs of preparation and 
printing. Part I. appeared in 1869, Part Il. in 1871, and Part I[Il. and 
last has now been published, together with an Introduction (somewhat too 
slight and trivial for the occasion) by Mr. G. W. Dasent, and an interesting 
Life of Richard Cleasby. Prefixed to the whole is a clear and succinct, 
sketch of the grammar of the language, which the learner will find much 
more convenient than Rask’s more elaborate treatises. 

The result is not unworthy of the time and labor spent in producing it. 
Every word known to occur, not only in ancient but also in modern Ice- 
landic, is inserted, with copious references to the books where it is used, and 
frequent citations of passages. Irregular forms, which are of consequence not 
only for the reader’s sake but also for the purpose of philological comparison 
with other tongues, are given fully, indeed, so far as we have been able to 
test, exhaustively ; the most important words, especially the verbs (such 
words as bia, gefa, vera, thykkja), are carefully worked out in their various 
uses, and under the legal terms (very frequent in Icelandic) a great deal of 
curious information is given. The articles on words like hreppr, sdk, thing, 
might well find a place in a dictionary of Scandinavian antiquities. As re- 
spects the higher comparative phitology, although much has been done, and 
done carefully, in the way of comparing Icelandic roots with those of Low 
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German and of the other Indo-European tongues, we are disposed to wish 
that an even wider research had been expended on this part of the work, 
and more space devoted to it. But after noting this, which we can hardly 
call a deficiency, and after remarking on the occasional carelessness in quo- 
tations, Which sometimes seem to be made from memory rather than after a 
reference to the original, and give its substance only, and not, as it ought, 
its precise words, we have really nothing but praise to offer. It is true that 
poetical words and forms are often curtly treated; but as they have been 
tuliy dealt with already in Dr. Egilsson’s ‘ Lexicon Poeticum,’ this curtness 
was intended and may be justified. And for the prose writings, it is hardly 
possible to imagine a dictionary more complete, or executed in all its parts 
witha more admirable thoroughness. Mr. Vigfisson, who is substantially the 
author of the book as it stands, has proved himself worthy to tread in the 
footsteps of Mr. Cleasby, and Dr. Liddell’s part of the work fully sustains 
his well-earned reputation. 

Satisfaction at the completion of so great an undertaking must not, how- 
ever, make Icelandic scholars forget how much still remains to be done in 
their field. We have hardly any really critical editions of the greater sagas ; 
many of the lesser ones remain unedited, even unprinted ; and of only some 
five or six have English translations been printed. Even the English transla- 
tion of the magnificent ‘ Heimskringla’ (now, by the way, out of print) was 
made, not from the original, but from a Norwegian translation. ‘ Gragds,’ the 
great law-book of the Icelandic Republic, can only be read in Icelandic and 
in Latin, and then in very unsatisfactory editions. And it must be remem- 
bered that labor spent on these writings, however necessary in the interests 
of scholarship and history, cannot possibly be remunerative ; for the public 
interested in them, though increasing, is still small. We may, therefore, be 
doing some service by calling attention to the example which Oxford Uni- 
versity has set in this matter. A contest seems to be now going on in Eng- 
land as to the proper mode of applying university endowments, and several 
men of distinction have urged that a large part of them might properly be 
devoted to the prosecution of scientific experiments and the promotion of 
historical and philologieal research. Such applications are doubtless liable 
to abuse, but a more laudable one can hardly be imagined than to the pro- 
duction of a work like this dictionary, which confers a great and permanent 
boon upon the learned world, and which no single scholar, unless, like Mr. 
Cleasby, he happened to be also a rich man, could be expected to undertake. 
Few, if any, of our American universities have funds which they can afford 
to spend upon such undertakings ; but they are always receiving fresh bene- 
factions, and it is greatly to be wished that some of these benefactions were 
given, not for the foundiug of particular prizes or professorships to bear the 
donor's name, but to the authorities of the universities for such general pur- 
poses in promotion of learning and science as they may in their discretion 
trom time to time approve. For the time is still, it is to be feared, far dis- 
tant when the highest nathematies or the highest physiology or the highest 
philology can be made, in the vulgar and literal sense, to pay. 


The Cretan Insurrection of 1866-7-8. By William J. Stillman, late U.S. 
Consul in Crete. (New York: Henry Holt & Company. 1374.)—This book 
is a weleome and valuable addition to the recorded history of the latest 
Cretan insurrection. From his official position, the author had unusual 
facilities for learning the attitude of the European powers and the course of 
the Turkish authorities, and, from his sympathy with the Cretan cause, was 
cheerfully informed of the plans and movements of the insurgents. It does 
not appear from his story, frank and full as it is, that he abused his consu- 
iar privileges, or did more out of friendship tor the Cretans than any honor- 
able and generous man should have done, unless perhaps in the one case 
when, as he says, he made it his “systematic policy to make all the bad 
blood possible between the Pasha and my colleagues.” It was impossible 
that he should not have sympathized with the insurgents, for he was not 
influenced, as bis colleagues naturally were, by any supposed interest of his 
own country in the threatened solution of the “Eastern Question.” Mr. 
Stillman was resident in Canea or its neighborhood during nearly all the 
insurrection, and, though he saw little, and that only from a distance, of the 
actual fighting, yet much of the preparation for movements went on under 
his eye, and, as has been hinted, he had from the Cretan leaders information 
of their operations in various parts of the island, being consulted often by 
them as their best friend. Thus his story contains much valuable matter 
which cannot easily be found elsewhere. It is in this respect superior to 
Mr. Hilary Skinner’s lively narrative, ‘Roughing it in Crete’ (London: 
Bentley, 1862), which is a vivid sketch from actual experience of the perils 
and excitemeuts of blockade-running, in and out, and of battles in mountain 
passes, and would be well worth reprinting in cheaper form in this country. 
Mr. Skinner’s book contains, besides his personal adventures, sketches of the 
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common people and of their mode of warfare ; Mr. Stillman’s, of the persons 
most prominent on both sides, and of the intrigues by which the struggle 
was finally brought to a dismal end. It is a terrible criticism of the private 
and official conduct of the Turkish authorities. It makes sad work with 
some great reputations—notably that of Omar Pasha—and reflects rather 
doubtful credit upon the steadiness and intelligent purpose of our own 
foreign policy in this remote and humble sphere, as conducted by Mr. 
Seward. It shows strikingly how delicately involved are the interests of 
the European powers in the affairs of Turkey, and what a serious responsi- 
bility they bear in the execution of their purpose to maintain unimpaired 
the Sultan’s authority and territory. It shows, also, the difficult position in 
which Greece is kept, and the embarrassments of her Government by its 
relations to the protecting powers on the one hand, and to Turkey on the 
other. We are tempted to quote from the preface on this topic : 


“‘T feel that the Hellenes are less responsible for the vices of their body 
politic than the guardian powers, who interfere to misguide, control to per- 
vert, and protect to enfeeble, every good impulse and quality of the race, 
while they foster the spirit of intrigue, themselves enter into the domestic 
in order to control the foreign politics of Greece, and each in turn, lest Greece 
should some day be an aid to some other of the contestants about the bed of 
the ‘sick man,’ does all it can to preveut her from being able to help herself. 
No just and right-thinking man can make responsible for its sins or misfor- 
tunes a people which is denied the right to shape its own institutions without 
a studied reference to the prejudices of its protectors; to manage its own 
affairs without the meddling of foreign ministers, who dictate who shall be 
its administrators. . A witness of every step of the late diplomatic 
intervention in Greek foreign affairs, I saw that in all the corps diplomatique 
at Athens Greece had not one friend; not one word of real sympathy or 
friendly counsel did she find from any foreign representative.” 


The course of the Greek nation in regard to this insurrection, the irresis- 
tible impulse of the people to aid their brethren in the conflict, the encour- 
agement, at first honest and afterwards treacherous, of the Government, are 
well set forth in this book. It is easy now to see that the help given was 
just so much that it ought to have been more or less; that the volunteers 
from Greece, except the honored Coroneos, did not generally contribute 
much to the military success; and that the Greek nation as a whole aided 
to keep alive a contest whose dangers and terrible sufferings did not reach 
them. But no nation on earth could have refused sympathy and aid to a 
portion of their own name, kindred in language, religion, and blood, carry- 
ing on such a contest within about a hundred miles of their own shores. 
No one could have been in Athens at the time (as the present writer was) 
without sharing in the popular feeling, however his sober judgment might 
doubt the prospects of success. To see the refugees who came there; to 
see, as Mr. Skinner did, women crushed and humiliated by having suffered 
the worst of outrages without possibility of protection or of legal revenge, 
would kindle a colder people than the Greeks into rebellion and war. If 
any one wishes to know what can be done with consent of their officers, 
with the example of their general-in-chief, by Turkish soldiers in a nominally 
Christian island in this present century, while Christian nations almost disre- 
gard it, let him read this book. 

Yet it is never pleasant to read the story of a failure. The history of 
ancient Greece is an illustration of this, and so Grote’s version of it—the 
only one which, with sympathy and high appreciation of all that was good 
in that splendid effort, nevertheless does not conceal the real weakness 
which made it a failure—has been well called “the saddest book in the 
world.” Even when failure on one side implies success on the other, and 
we accept that success, it is difficult for a generous mind to read the story 
of repulse and disappointment, and failing hope and despair, without sym- 
pathy and regret. We cannot help realizing in some degree the feelings of 
men like ourselves when gradually forced down step by step into defeat and 
submission ; and when there is no genuine honest success, when the end 
has come mainly by the intervention of outside agencies, then there is little 
for anybody to rejoice over. This narrative of the Cretan insurrection pre- 
sents such a story ; and just because it is so true and full, so minute and 
faithful to the simple facts, it produces the painful impression the more 
keenly with nothing to mitigate it. It is the story of ancient Greek history 
over again, without the glories of art and literature, without the wonderful 
examples of successful experiments in government, without the proud supe- 
riority to any contemporary civilization, without the halo of antiquity. It is 
the struggle of a people for freedom against men of different language and 
religion, which fails partly because there is dissension among its leaders, 
because the ambition of all will not tolerate even the temporary supremacy 
of one, however well he may be fitted for command. But in this modern 
instance, the surrounding nations, who might have helped without injury to 
themselves, stand aloof, if they do not actually hinder. 

We cannot agree altogether with the author’s ethnological and philologi- 
cal theories in the first few pages, and the book has one serious defect in the 
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absence of any map. Even one as rough as newspapers give us of “ seats of 
war” would be a help in reading of a country so little known as Crete, and 
such a narative as this continually calls for some knowledge of the rela- 
tive position of towns and districts mentioned in order to be fully under- 
stood. 





Out of the Hurly-Burly ; or, Life in an Odd Corner. By Max Adeler, 
With nearly four hundred illustrations, by Arthur B. Frost, Fred. B. Schell, 
William L. Sheppard, and Ed. B. Bensell. (Philadelphia, New York, Bos- 
ton, and Chicago: ‘‘To-Day” Publishing Company. 1874.)—We have 
heard so little lately of the American humorist that we had almost begun 
to fear that he was lost to the sense of the necessity of keeping himself 
in view. The humorist who should attempt the pursuit of his calling among 
remote and select audiences, though no doubt he would obtain his own self- 
approval, would probably in the long run feel the loss of that self-respect 
which comes from the applause and laughter from the heart of the people 
itself. We are very glad, on this account, to see that our old acquaintance, 
Mr. Max Adeler, has collected his sketches into this volume. We are not 
quite prepared to enter here into an exhaustive analytic discussion of the 
rival merits of all the successors of Artemus Ward, or to define the exact 
elevation on the shelves of Fame which each ought to occupy. But among 
the others Max Adeler ought not to be forgotten, as one who has caused 
innocent amusement and relieved weary hours. He does not point his 
jokes by bad spelling and grammar, and in this he seems to belong to the 
later school of American humorists, of which Mark Twain is the best- 
known example; while, like his less-refined congener the ‘‘ Danbury News- 
man,” he gets most of his fun out of the peculiar life of a small place. The 
place selected by Mr. Adeler is Newcastle, on the Delaware, and a very amus- 
ing village it seems to be. As illustrations we may refer to the history given of 
the engagement of the poet Slimmer as obituary editor of the Morning Argus, 
which has appeared before in print. Bangs, the editor of the Argus, in en- 
gauging Slimmer, explains to him that what he is to do is “‘ to cheer the mem- 
bers of the afflicted family with the resources of your noble art ; to give them, 
for instance, a few lines about the deceased which will seem to be the ex- 
pression of the emotion which agitates the breasts of the bereaved”; to 
take “‘a joyous view of death,” which, “after all, is, as it were, but the en- 
trance to a better life”; to ‘‘ combine elevating sentiments with such prac- 
tical information as you can obtain from the advertisement”; to “take a 
bright view of the matter” ; to “ cause the sunshine of smiles, as it were, to 
burst through the tempest of tears”; and in short, so to conduct the obitu- 
ary department of the Argus that if that journal ‘‘ don’t hum around this 
town, it will be queer.” The shocking manner in which the naturally seri- 
ous-minded Slimmer executed these commands, in his endeavor to “ take 
a bright view” of death, may be imagined. We may also refer to the his- 
tory of the sentence imposed by the lenient and benevolent Delaware jus. 











tice on the boy Busby for stealing some worthless old iron, in which the 
judge begins by expressing the deep sorrow which fills him at the thought ot 
inflicting any sentence at all ; next recalls the hitherto irreproachable character 
of the criminal, and enumerates at great length all the extenuating ciream- 
stances; gradually, by his ever-increasing leniency, encourages the indicted 
Busby to believe that he will get away with “a month”; then “twenty 
days”; then “two weeks”; then “a week”; and finally, having persuaded 
the culprit by his lenient tone that he is going to get off altogether, at 
length announces the sentence of the court : 


“In view, then, of these mitigating circumstances o1 your youth, your 
previous good character, your happy prospects, your afflicted parents and 
your own sincere repentance, the sentence of the court is: That you, George 
Washington Busby, the prisoner at the bar, do pay seventy-five cents rest: 
tution money and tbe costs of this trial, and that on Saturday next you be 
whipped with twenty lashes on the bare back, well laid on; that you be im 


yrisoned for six months in the county jail, and that you wear a convict’s 
jacket in public for one year after your release. Sheriff, remove the prison 
er from the court.” 


Laocoon. An Essay upon the Limits of Painting and Poetry. With 
Remarks illustrative of various Points in the History of Ancient Art. By 
Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. Translated by Ellen Frothingham. (Boston 
Roberts Brothers. 1874.)—The reading public bas good cause to be grate 
ful to Miss Frothingham for remedying a long-felt want by her translation 
of Lessing’s ‘ Laocodn.” What the book was at the time of its first appear 
ance, a little over a century ago, it would not be easy perhaps to appreciate 
at present, were it not that there is a never-dying need for some refutation 
of the error, championed at that time by Winckelmann, of comparing the 
laws of plastic art with those governing poetry, Wiuckelmann objected to 
the poet’s representation of bodily suffering in his account of * Laocoon,’ in 
comparison with the statue of the sculptor, which he praised for not ex 
pressing physical anguish. Starting from this statement, Lessing goes on to 
show how different are the fields of the two arts, and how unjust is the 
criticism which would demand the same qualities in each, This he illus- 
trates with a rich collection of quotations, ancient and modern. Indeed, he 
afterwards himself lamented the fervor which had led him so often to inter 
rupt his train of reasoning by long, and at times not indispensable, extracts 
from authorities. The admirable style in which the book was written and 
the compactness of the thought made the book of lasting value. 

Miss Frothingham has done her part very well—indeed, the translation 
is all that could be desired; and the convenience of the volume is much 
increased by the fact that the numerous quotations from Greek and Latin 
and other authors are put into English. The volume is, besides, issued in 
a very neatly printed and well-bound form, as it deserves. In every way 
the book shows that care has been spent upon it, for which its many readers 
should be grateful. 
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THE WEEK IN TRADE AND FINANCE. 


New York, June 85. 

: io week has been a dull one on the “ Street,” and owing to the many 

attractions away frem that locality, such as the races, both on land and 
water, the different markets have been left, at times, pretty much to them- 
selves. The fact that Congress will not probably pass before the adjourn- 
ment any financial bill which the President will sign, has been a source of 
comfort to the community, and the fact that many of the members of the 
present Congress will not make theirappearance in the new Congress, which 
will assemble in the fall, is a further satisfaction to those who wish to see 
the financial problem settled in the best way for the interests of the country 
—President Grant evidently included. 





Cable advices report the Bank rate in London unchanged at 3 per cent., 
with the rate for three months’ bills 24 per cent. in the open market. 

The money market at this centre has remained easy at 2 to 3 per cent. 
on call, with the majority of loans transacted at 213 per cent., which may 
fairly be quoted as the raling rate. On commercial paper the rates are from 
5 to 6 per cent. for the best names not having longer than from 30 to 60 
days torun. The scarcity of good paper is still complaived of among the 
note brokers, who have little or nothing to do. 

The weekly statement of the Clearing-house banks, published on Satur- 
day, was unfavorable, showing a large falling-off in legal tenders and spe- 
cie, the latter having been drawn out of the banks for shipment. 

The following statement shows the changes in the different items : 


dune 6. Juve 13. Differences. 
DO, ceccensnn pbnbbsennens Gaeta $279,926,290 $281,242,800 Inc... $1 316,500 
DT .«s saaneones 24,382,100 21,921,000 Dec.. 2,461,100 
Legal tenders. ... 61,890,800 60,951,000 Dec.. 939,800 
Deposits....... ‘ 6) ecccegee ee 232,722,400 Jue... 809,100 
nasst:0ce'nesceshnunetntsdesis 26,764,000 26,671,800 Dec.. 92,200 





The following shows the relation between the total reserve aud the total 
liabilities : 


Jane 6. June 13. Differences. 
Pr Terre ~ $24,382,109 $21,921,000 = Dec.. $2,461,100 
RE Se oF 61,899,800 60.951.000 Dec.. 939,800 
ee. 8... « senbimesessdeacsabeed $86.272,900 §82.872,000 Dec.. $3,420,990 
Ec ccncw eubinedsind ade ee walemin’ 26. 764,000 26,671,800 Dec.. 42,200 
SEE atstteines tessesereneatene 231,913,300 232,722,400 Inc... 809, 100 
“Total Ns 650 460040er cen, nencguns $258,677.300 $259,394,200 Ine... $716,900 
Th POP CORA, DORIO co veg cnes cewcese cee 64.669. 325 64.848, 550 
Excess over 25 per cent. reserve........ 21,603 575 18,023,450 Dec.. 3,580,125 


The fluctaations in stock prices have been unimportant. The market 
showed a gradual improvement up to Saturday, when the unfavorable bank 
statement caused a fall of from } to 1 per cent. in the general list of specu- 
lative stocks. The principal feature of the market was the putting out of 
sellers’ options, running sixty days, aud the purchase of the cash stock 
against them by one or two of the leading bear operators. These transac- 





tions were made for the purpose of keepivg short of the market for the time 


the options have to run without being put to the necessity of borrowing the 
stocks from day to day, the parties making the turns no doubt having 
taken alarm at the scarcity of stocks offering to be loaned and subject to be 
called in every day. New York Central and other stocks have been hard 
to borrow better than “ flat ”—i.e., no interest being allowed on the money 
advanced to the loaners of the stock, as is usual when the money market is 
more active aud stocks more plenty than at present. New York Central and 
Lake Shore were both offered to-day, “seller 60,” at 1 per cent. under the 
price that was bid for them cash. 

The following shows the highest and lowest sales of the leading stocks at 
the Stock Exchange for the week ending Saturday, June 13, 1874 : 





i Monday. Tuesday. Wed'day. Thnreday Friday. Saturday | 











Sales 

N.Y.C @& H.R...) 97 983% 97% 98% 98 98% 9B M% ORK 924 98 98K 17.7°0 
Lake Shore........ Ri T3¥) Ze T3% 72K TRY RK %T3%! TB THR We 73K) 99,200 
ano eeetee 81% 32% 29° «Bile BOK 82k 29% BOK 294 WH Wy 29% 56,400 
Union Pacific.....| 24% | BP WK 23% «VBR Ww We Wie WK We We 51,800 
Chi. & N. W........ 38X 39% 89 393 39 89xY 39% 395% B96 394g B8K 394 14,900 
Do. pfd.....' 543g 85 ot. 5 DOG) cdce shee! dove cove Pedéc casdl 2,000 
N. J. Central......:WeK 108%) 2... 2.02) ace 109 Ss " ee | eee 40 
Rock Istan4....... 4 Wig MY Bu WY Bs 96 BR 964 9K Wig’ 16.000 
32% 3h | B35 BBX B84 88K B31 33%) 38% 33% 2% BR 18,100 

| $2% 83%) 2... wl. SAY 58K LLL. SB) 5S «BBY ASK OBSK 2,500 

MX BK DB 95%, 354g B55 35 5 85% 36 % 36 3,100 

«| see. 109 | 2... 108 |... 109° 10936 109% 10914 109%... 100 

3x Fd 2355 iss apes} ooo * | igi ian ogee Hy - 

iia saveatt inal’ Per eee gree rare 500 

W.U. Tel Ti% 72% WX «+(%T% 72 72% 72 92% (72 72% TK 72% 88,100 
Pacific Mail ..... 40% 42% 4g 42% 41K 42m 4K 2 NY 42% 41K 4! 60,700 





In the Government bond market the feature was the decline in the new 5 per 
cent. bonds of 1881, which was brought about by the announcement that Mr, 
Richardson, just before retiring from the Treasury, secretly sold to a combi; 
nation of New York bankers $5,000,000 of these bonds at a price consider- 
ably under that current in the open market, as well as under what might in 
all probability have been realized on them had they been publicly adver- 
tised. The market price of new 5’s has fallen off 2 per cent. since the secret 
sale was made, before which they were selling at 1153, against 113} to-day. 
The following are the closing prices to-day : 


Cm 9 ' 1 Spee 121 1213¢ | U. S. 5-20, 1867... ....... +. + 12044Q@120 5% 
A... 4. eee 1135%,@114 5 4 SRR ees 12015 @120 5, 
Ch, BN ete bntssdceees cau IMA @ATH | U.S. 5s, 10-40 . 2000. 113346@1137% 
U. 8. 5-20, 1865, May and Nov. .1175,@!18 ss tf - ee 113% 

U. 3. 5-20, 1865, Jan. aad July. .1199;@1197% | U. S. Carrency 6's............ 11454@114% 


The gold market bas been very quiet and the fluctuations unimportant, 
as will be seen from the annexed table of quotatious : 


Opening. Highest. Lowest. Closing. 
Monday, June 8.... . - .... 1105 110% 11044 1101¢ 
Tuesday, June9. ........... 110% 110% 110% 11054 
Wednesday, June 10......... 1103 111% 110% 111 
Thur-dav, June 11......... “. oe ilits 11074 iit 
Friday. June 12............+. 110% 1llty 110% 111 
Saturday, Jane 13..... . 11135 lll 110% v7, 


The specie exports for the week amount to $1,676,000, making the total 
amount exported since January 1 $27,135,295, against $23,950,531 for the 
same period in 1873, and $32,682,544 in 1872. 
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Sorcery, Magic, Provincial and 
Anglo-Saxon Glossaries and Dic- 
tionaries, Fine Arts, Galleries of 
Engravings, Etchings, Architec- 
ture, Antiquities, etc., etc. Now 


y eee GE, 


Chromos, 





T. De Witt Talmage is Editor of The Christian at 
Work, C. H. Spurgeon, Special Contributor. 
for no other paper in America. Three magnificent 
Pay larger commission than any other paper. 


CHROMOS ALL READY. 


No Sectarianism. No Sectionalism. One agent ob- b 
tained 380 subscriptions in eighty hours’ absolute work. 
Samples copies and circulars sent free. , 

AGENTS WANTED. 


HORATIO C. KING, Publisher, . 
1oz2 Chambers Street, New York. 


Now ready, and will be sent, free of charge, on appli- 
cation, 


RICED AND DESCRIPTIVE 
CATALOGUE 


SPURGEON. 


They write 


oF 
SCARCE AND CURIOUS BOOKS. 


Ana, Anecdotes, Table-Talk, Bon-Mots, Works in 
Greek and Latin, Early Printed Books, Modern 
Latin Poetry with Translations, Demonology. Sor- 

cery, Apparitions, Superstition, Enthusiasm, Works 

Taylor the Platonist and by Ritson, Works in 
rench, etc., Theological Works, Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, the Jesuits, etc., Historical and Biographical 

Works, Poetry and the Drama, Shaksperiana, Ame- 

rica, Proverbs, Books of Plates, etc., etc. 


A. DENHAM & CO., 


Importers of English and Foreign Books, 
17 Murray Street, near Broadway, New York. 








ready, and sent to any address 
upon receipt of stamp to pay 
postage. 
J. W. BOUTON, 
706 Broadway, New York. 


WE MOTHER'S REGISTER: A 


Tabular Record of the Health of Children, from 
Birth to Maturity. From the French of Prof. J. 


DAVID G. 





ALUABLE NEW AND 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 


CATALOGUE No. 32, 


Just ready, and will be forwarded tc any address. 





Dealer in New and Old Books, 
140 Eighth Street and 17 Astor Place, New York. 


ON’T INSURE YOUR JLIFE 
before enquiring into the merits of the pian 
inaugurated by the UNIVERSAL LIFE INS. 

CO. of New York, viz.: Premiums about 25 per cent. 
lower than in Mutual Companies. A definite contract 
with ample security. Over 20,000 ies issued. Send 
for documents to Nos. 100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y. 
WM. WALKER, President. 


Good Canvassing Agents liberally dealt with. 


THOROUGHBRED STOCK. 


FRANCIS, 








BR. Fonssagrives. ‘* The Mother records for the Physi- 
cian to interpret.’ Cloth, :amo. A separate volume for 
Boys and for Girls. Price, singly, 75 cents; for two, 
%: 2s. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Pub 





lisher of the Nazion, 


OREIGN BOOKS Reviewed in the 
Nation, and books in all lan es, at 
SCHOENHOF & MOELLE! 
Importers, 40 Winter Street, Boston. 


OROUGHBRED Horses, Jersey 
and Devon Cattle, etc., for sale at the “ Quid- 
nesset Farm,” East Greenwich, R.1. J. Car- 


R’ 
3 ter Brown, ad, 
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en, 











